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Special 


School Discounts 


ON ALL THESE SINGER SEWING AIDS! 


SINGER HAND PINKER — that clamps on any COMBINATION IRON SET — indispensable for 
table, ready for speedy pinking whenever you classrooms. The full-size Automatic is espe- 
need it. Pinks anything from chiffon to leath- cially adapted for school sewing, with “‘all- 
erette. $5.00, less school discount. * over” surface heating, regulated by 5-way 

fabric dial. The Junior Iron is perfect for 


NEW ZIPPER FOOT—Singer’s amazing new Zip- BUTTONHOLE MARVEL — the new improved 
per Foot with the “‘slide” feature that allows Singer Buttonholer that is easier to attach, 
you to stitch along either the right or left side easier tooperate. Followssameprincipleas that 
of a slide fastener. Also useful in making self- used in making hand buttonholes, but speeds 
cording for garments, slip covers, and draper- your classroom work. $7.20, less discount. 
ies. 50¢, less discount. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST of Singer's 
sewing helps and fashion aids, with 
descriptions and prices. Or, see them 

at your nearest Singer Shop. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


pressing fine pleats, shoulder seams, intricate 
detail. Singer Cord Control fits both irons, 
keeps cord off the board, off your material. 
Combination set, $9.95, less school discount. 


ss ‘,) 

Lene 

TRIMMING MAGIC — the Singer Zigzag’ that 

can applique lace, embroider monograwis, and 

make decorative stitching, right on your sew- 

ing machine! Instructive —and lots of fun for 
your pupils! 95¢, less discount. 


Dept. 730-B, 149 Broadway SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


New York City 


Copyright U. S. A. 1939, 1940, 1941, by The Singer Manufacturing Company. Al! rights reserved for a 


countries 
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How and why it is 
now possible to get 
that “hard-to-find” 
sharp cheddar flavor 
at any food store; 
and how one cheese- 
maker produces 
sharp cheese that 
cooks perfectly 


Along with America’s steady increase in 
cheese consumption, and the growing 
appreciation of cheese from the nutri- 
tional standpoint, has come a new interest 
in the great variety of flavors to be had. 
For many years the large majority of 
Americans preferred their cheese “mild” 
or “medium-mild.” Comparatively few 
wanted to explore the delights of sharp, 
aged cheddar or of the lesser known vari- 
eties of cheese. 

For this select circle of cheeselovers 
Kraft has long produced some sharp 
cheddar as well as other domestic vari- 
eties and types, and has imported the 
hest of the foreign cheeses available. But 
because most people in this country 
wanted mild or medium-mild cheddar, 
Kraft’s greatest efforts have been towards 
producing the finest cheeses of this kind 
possible. The Kraft process of blending 
and pasteurizing was perfected so that a 
housewife could not only be sure of getting 
the flavor she wanted every time, but to 
assure her of the cooking quality as well. 
And these two improvements ... depend- 
able flavor and dependable cooking qual- 
ity ... have led to a wider use of cheese. 


The consumer commands 
—the producer obeys 
America has the dairy resources and the 


scientific knowledge to produce the finest 


40 


‘ii « Sharp! 


Men, particularly, go for cheese with a teasing, sharp flavor, 


assortment of cheeses in all the world! 
Now, as more and more Americans are 
becoming real connoisseurs, the Kraft 
line is steadily growing to supply their 
wishes. Just one example is aged cheddar 
with a little nip, a delectable sharpness 
to its flavor . . . a type of cheese that is 
winning so many new devotees. 

In the past few years Kraft has worked 
to produce a sharp cheese with the same 
dependable flavor and cooking quality 
which offer such advantages in the 
milder Kraft varieties. The result is “Old 
English” Pasteurized Process Cheddar 
... made by the same process of blending 
and pasteurization, The difference in 
flavor, of course, is achieved in the curing 
room, for it is long, perfectly-controlled 
ageing that results in rich, sharp flavor. 


Curing “makes” the flavor 


If you were to go to a Kraft curing room 
you would find yourself standing in a 
room lined with tiers of carefully selected 
cheddars. Each batch of cheddars is 
marked with its own particular “pedi- 
gree” telling in what locality these ched- 
dars were made, at what season, month, 
day; how long they have cured, and so 
on. This data gives Kraft cheesemakers a 
complete history of every cheddar which 
is to contribute its flavor to “Old English.” 

Here, in the curing room, temperature 
and humidity are definitely controlled by 
hygrometer, thermometer, and thermo- 
stat, because not only quality and time, 
but also the conditions under which the 
cheese ages, determine the flavor. Cheese 
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is a “sensitive” food ... an “active” food 
... like an unbaked cake, for instance. 
You know how important oven tempera- 
ture is in cake-baking. Temperature is 
just as important in cheese-curing. Mois- 
ture, too, contributes a great deal to the 
goodness of cheese. If, for instance, cheese 
ages in aroom which is too dry, the cheese 
itself will be hard and dry. Old-fashioned 
“rule of thumb” curing has no place in 
modern cheesemaking where the future 
of thousands of cheddars is at stake! 


Pasteurization “holds” 
the flavor 


When the cheddars have aged to a 
mellow-sharp flavor they are blended 
together and pasteurized to hold that 
sharpness. Pasteurization stops the curing 
process immediately . . . stops it when 
flavor is at its peak so that Mrs. Con- 
sumer can serve the cheese when that 
sharpness is at its best. 

Cheese pasteurization is very similar 
to the familiar process of milk pasteuriza- 
tion, except that when applied to cheese 
the method serves the double purpose of 
stabilizing flavor as well as being a sani- 
tary safeguard. Pasteurization, you see, 
takes the guesswork out of cheese-buying! 


What about “chemicals?” 


Now and then certain individuals, un- 
informed or uninterested in the facts, 
attempt to disparage the wholesomeness 


and food value of pasteurized process 
cheese by shouting that there are “chem- 
icals” in it. It is important for all teachers 
and students of home economics to have 
all the facts and have them straight. 

You know of course that common table 
salt is sodium chloride, a chemical . . . 
that many baking powders contain the 
“chemical” sodium phosphate . . . that 
orange juice contains citric acid. 

In the blending, at the time of pas- 
teurization, Kraft uses sodium phosphate 
or tartrates which are common ingredi- 
ents of baking powders, or sodium citrate, 
which results from combining citric acid 
and sodium bicarbonate (pure baking soda.) 

In the Kraft process, less than 3% of 
any of these so-called chemicals are re- 
quired as an emulsifier, but this small 
amount serves a vital purpose. It makes 
possible the blending which gives the 
stability of flavor and the perfect cooking 
quality you recognize in all Kraft cheeses! 
So you see it is just about as absurd 
to criticize Kraft Pasteurized Process 
Cheese for containing “chemicals” as it 
would be to say cake is “unwholesome” 
because it contains such essential chemi- 
cals as baking powder or soda! 


“Old English” cookery 
tull of delights 


For airy light soufflés, for Welsh Rabbits 
that are smooth as rich cream, for toasted 
sandwiches and baked dishes that are 
superbly rich in cheese flavor, ‘Old 


English” is an ideal cheese. The easy 
can’t-fail recipe for cheese sauce given 


With the after-dinner coffee, there’s nothing like a bit of sharp cheese. 
And for a perfect dessert in itself: sharp cheese, crackers and fresh fruit. 
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below (made possible by the Kraft process 
which ensures perfect melting) is the 
basis of many delightful cheese dishes: 
served on vegetables, eggs, sea food; 
as a Welsh Rabbit, or combined with 
foods such as rice, noodles, macaroni; or 
for casserole dishes. 


“Old English” completes 
flavor choice: 
Sharp... Medium... Mild 
cheddar flavors 


The creation of a uniformly sharp, cook- 
able cheese is an example of how Kraft 
constantly strives to supply fine cheese 
flavor for every taste . . . continually 
works to satisfy the demands of the 
consumer. 

The cheese food, Velveeta, was created 
for those who like a rich yet mild cheddar 
flavor. Kraft American Pasteurized 
Process Cheese has a delicious medium 
flavor .. . the result of blending some 
sharp and some mild cheeses together. 
Sharp “Old English” becomes the third 
cheddar cheese flavor in the Kraft line. 
It likely will develop a wide and increas- 
ing popularity. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


BASIC RECIPE 
FOR RICH CHEESE SAUCE 


* 

1/2 pound “Old English“ 
melt in top of double boiler 
(no grating needed!) 
1/5 cup milk 


stir into melted cheese and the sauce is 


ready! 


* 
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The Living Kitchen, designed by Allmon Fordyce, for the 
‘America At Home” building at the New York World’s Fair, 
has been installed in the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. Here 
it will be a central meeting place for home economics students, 
Home Bureau members and other women’s organizations 
throughout the community. This story illustrates two impor- 
tant trends—a return to the “family kitchen” and the use of 
museums as community centers. 
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HE problem of the place of au- 

thority in educating for demo- 

cratic living holds a peculiar sig- 
nificance for the teacher of home eco- 
nomics. Most of the girls who come 
into a home economics class, enter with 
rather definite points of view in regard 
to many of the elements with which 
home economics subject matter deals. 
They bring with them preconceived 
ideas of what colors are most becom- 
ing to them, what cosmetics to buy, 
how to select and arrange furniture in 


a room, how to plan and give a party. 


and how to deal with many other 
similar aspects of personal and home 
living. These are common problems 
which they have been solving or at- 
tempting to solve for a period of 
several years. They are often bliss- 
fully unaware of the fact that their 
solutions leave much to be desired. 
From an educational point of view 
such a state of affairs holds rare 
possibilities and many difficulties. It 
is a golden opportunity to lead these 
students to think critically about some 
factors which they have always taken 
for granted and accepted unquestion- 
ingly. On the other hand sometimes 
it is difficult to break down prejudices 
that are strongly fortified by habits 
and family patterns. The problem, 
then, is to help these girls to develop 
an open minded attitude, to lead them 
to consider all the factors which 
should influence their final choice or 
conclusion and to evaluate critically 
all authorities in the field including 
those in their own family group. 

To be more specific, let us assume 
that the problem is to select a_be- 
coming color for a new dress which 
is to be made in the home economics 
class. The girls have been helped to 
analyze their own personal coloring— 
skin, hair and eyes; the effect of color 
and texture on various types of figures 
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By Marjorie Prieur 


Miss Prieur, who teaches in the Web- 
ster Groves High School, Missouri, will 
be remembered for her splendid anec- 
dotal records of pupil difficulties and 
family relationships published in the 
July-August and October, 1939, num- 
bers of Practical Home Economics. 


has been demonstrated and discussed; 
some time has been spent experimenting 
with the effect of materials of various 
colors and textures on each girl; and 
reference materials have been made 
available for them in connection with 
each situation. Meanwhile, when it 
would seem that each girl has had 
ample opportunity to reach intelligent 
conclusions, some member of the group, 
usually a girl with a sallow skin and 
an ungainly figure will make some such 
comment as this: “Yes, I know, Miss 
Blank, but I have an orange dress and 
I look nice in it. Everybody says I 
do.” What is the teacher to do about 
it? If we stop to analyze the situation 
we find that there are three authorities 
involved—principles controlling the use 
of color, the alleged authority that 
there should be freedom of thinking in 
the classroom and _ public opinion, 
“everybody says so.” Here is a girl 
who has accepted the authority of pub- 
lic opinion, and refuses to accept the 
consequences of testing it. Shall the 
teacher tell this girl that she is wrong 
according to certain principles controll- 
ing the use of color or shall she let 
her do as she pleases because of the 
alleged authority that there should be 
freedom of thinking in the class room? 
Either would be judging on the basis 
of authority; principles for the use of 
color, on the one hand, and the prin- 
ciples of freedom on the other. Notice 
the result; the first tends toward regi- 
mentation and the second, toward the 
perpetuation of ignorance. 


emocratic 


wing 


Dewey tells us that continuity is 
the criterion by which to judge whether 
or not an experience is worthwhile 
educationally. “Does growth in a par- 
ticular direction create conditions for 
further growth, or does it set up con- 
ditions that shut off the person from 
occasions, stimuli, and opportunities for 
continuing growth in new directions?” 
It would seem that the girl in question 
is at the end of a blind alley as far 
If her 


own opinion is accepted without fur- 


as further growth is concerned. 


ther question by the teacher and by her 
classmates, then in the future it will 
serve as an adequate guide in all such 
considerations. Henceforth in all 
such personal issues, the chances are 
that she will not consider it necessary 
to consult the opinion of authorities 
in the field. 

Bode tells us, “The teacher has ful- 
filled his obligations if he provides the 
conditions for sincere and careful 
thinking without assuming responsibil- 
ity for the outcome. Faith in democ- 
racy requires submission to this test, 
without hedging or qualifications. If 
we profess to trust the intelligence of 
the common man we cannot refuse to 
risk the application of the test.’” If 
we accept this statement as it stands, 
we are momentarily at a loss to know 
what to do next. Perhaps a little 
light might be thrown on the picture 
by consideration of that word intelli- 
gence. The pupil in question has been 
given ample opportunity to be guided by 
her intelligence, but has she used it? 
Has she not rather been guided by her 
emotional reaction to the situation? 
For her the selection of a becoming 
color appears to be a matter of “I 


(Continued on page 67) 


1John Dewey, Education and Experience, 
p. 29. 

2 Boyd H. Bode, “Education and Social Re- 
construction.’’ Social Frontier, Vol. 1, No. 4 
(January, 1935), p. 22. 
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Homemaking 
E dicatinn 
dy 


A report of the Annual Meeting of the Home 


Economics Section, American Vocational Ass’n 


By Genevieve A. Callahan 


'¢4 HERE is nothing new about 
family adjustments to svuf- 
fering. Families have always 

adjusted to the requirements of the 

times and situations—and the present 
stresses and strains are no harder than 
people have borne in the past and will 
bear in the future. The question is, 
can we through education help more 
families to adjust successfully than 
could do so without such education?” 

Thus Dr. Muriel Brown, consultant 
in Family Life Education, U. S$. Of 

fice of Education, Washington, D. C., 

opened the discussion of the general 

theme, “Homemaking Education in the 

Present Situation,” in the Home Eco 

nomics Education section of the Amer- 

ican Vocational Association, meeting in 
annual convention in San Francisco, 

December 16 to 18, 1940. 


Democracy, Dr. Brown went on to 
say, is not a form of government, but 
a way of behaving, one toward another 

and that way of behaving is best 
learned in family life. Education for 
family life means education of the in 
dividual in the fullest and truest sense 
for life is a democracy. 

The role of the home economics 
teacher in this ever-changing pattern 
of education is an important one, as 
during the 


each succeeding speaker 


conference emphasized. Not only must 
she carry the chief responsibility for 


family-life education. She must fur 
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nish dependable guidance for her stu- 
dents in the field of personal-social re- 
lationships, recognizing that these re 
lationships have much to do with their 
developing of well-rounded, effective 
personalities and their discovering of 


suitable and satisfying vocations. 


Need for closest cooperation between 
school and home, between teachers and 
parents, not only for the benefit of the 
school children but for the sake of the 
parents and the teachers as well, was 
stressed by practically every speaker. 
And the same plea was heard again and 
again: “Don’t formalize family life ed- 
ucation too much! Don’t specialize 
too much!” 

Following Dr. Brown’s  key-note 
speech, a symposium on the subject 
“Contributions and Responsibilities of 
Vocational Education to Family Life 
Adjustment” brought out examples of 
work that is being done in various 
parts of the country. 

Angelyn Warnick, state director of 
homemaking education, Salt Lake City, 
told of an experimental community pro- 
gram in family life education in Utah. 
Convinced that parents must under- 
stand school programs and_ teachers 
must understand problems, 
the community has organized itself 
for effective work. A central spon- 
soring committee serves as the thinking 
A small commit- 


family 


and planning group. 
tee, chosen from the large group, is 
responsible for initiating action. Small 
working committees are set up as need 
arises, to carry out specific assignments, 
then are disbanded when their work is 
finished. In this comprehensive pro- 
gram, provision is made for an_in- 


Serving tea is a cinch for students in the Homemaking Department, 


Girls’ High, San Francisco. 


A complete apartment furnishes the setting 


for all types of home activities 
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tegrated, correlated program for all 
groups and at all levels. 

From Kansas, C. M. Miller, state 
director of vocational education, brought 
news of a somewhat similar attempt in 
Wichita to recast the pattern of educa- 
tion for family life. All groups in the 
community whose aim is better living— 
religious, civic, school, police, etc.—have 
been brought together to study and to 
initiate active means for the improving 
of family life. A “self-help center” in a 
somewhat isolated section of the city 
where incomes were uniformly low has 
been a successful outgrowth of this ex- 
periment. Starting with an abandoned 
and extremely dilapidated warehouse, a 


young man and his wife were put in 
charge of activities. Discarded clothing, 
furnishings and the like were taken in. 
People were allowed to work on refur 
bishing these discards, fitting them for 
sale, and thereby earning credit for the 
purchase of things they needed. Pro 
ceeds from the sale of the made-over 
garments and furniture helped the cen 
ter to grow. One corner of the huge 
barren room was chalked off for a 
nursery, the mothers themselves taking 
turns at looking after the children while 
the others worked. 

The center, growing constantly, has 
recently moved into a new building. As 
it has expanded, its influence on fam 
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Spring hats are already in the making at Samuel Gompers Trades 


School. 


The future homemaker on the left finds it fun to make a 


dress “for a real live little girl” 


ily life in the neighborhood has wid- 
ened far beyond that of material aid. 
Discussing “New Horizons — for 
Young Adults,” George W. 
president of the Colorado State Col 


Frazier, 


lege of Education, Greeley, spoke of 
the narrowing of vocational horizons 
during the past few decades. He 
summed up his idea in a “platform tor 


youth in a democracy,” as_ follows: 


1. There should be no young adults 
out of school and out of work. 
2. Young adults must not be employed 
at make-believe work. It must be 
honest, real, significant. 

3. Young adults must not be em- 
ployed at make-believe tasks in 
school. (Figures show that 90° of 
high school students are fed a classi- 
cal education in order that 10°) may 
go to liberal arts colleges, said Dr. 
Frazier. 

+. No young adult should leave any 
school until his next step has been 
determined. Students should be per 
mitted to enter and leave school at 
any time. 

5. All education should be purposeful 
and directed to a definite end. 

6. Guidance, intelligently planned, is 
the key to this problem. At least half 
the staff of a school must be guidance 
officers. 
Immediately following this declara- 
tion, “The Guidance Role of the Home 


Economics Teacher” was set forth in 
James A. Me 


Cain, dean of student personnel, Col 


a paper prepared by 


orado State College, Fort Collins, and 
read by Mrs. Lucille Fee. 
“Since the development of healthy 
personalities is a primary goal of home 
economics education,” wrote Dr. Mc- 
Cain, “the home economics teacher is 
a guidance worker in the best sense 
of the word.” 
Administrators, he continued, have 


more exacting standards for home 


economics teachers than for other 


teachers. Home economics teachers in 
particular must have personalities im 
mediately acceptable, in order that they 
may make effective contact with both 
parents and students. Such contact is 
important for the sake of maintaining 
enrollment in home economics classes, 
and of guiding the students in their own 
development. 

A few of the many points in which 
the home economics teacher has greatest 
opportunities for offering guidance to 
her charges are personal appearance, 
boy-girl relationships and preparation 
of girls for “professional” wifehood. 

Regarding personal appearance, Dr. 


McCain pointed out that the word 


“nersonality” comes from a Greek word 
“mask.” 


ality—which includes personal appear 


meaning A pleasing person 


(Continued on page 69) 





HELP Britain Club was recently 

organized with spontaneous en- 
thusiasm by seventy-five girls in the 
homemaking and home — economics 
classes at the Southside High School, 
Elmira, New York. 

Adopted as a department activity for 
two weeks, this club proved most valu- 
able in providing new experiences and 
learning skills as the separate classes, 
committees and individuals worked as 
an integrated unit for a common cause. 

Perhaps the most important phase 
of the project, in which girls of all 
classes participated, was the collection 
of worn garments to be contributed 
to the English people. It was empha- 
sized that clean, warm clothing was 
needed. ‘The response was amazing. 
The girls brought garments not only 
from their own homes but also, in 
many instances, from neighbors who be- 
came interested. ‘The clothes were for 
children, women and men and there 
was also some bedding. 

Since many of the garments needed 
attention, we found that instruction 
was necessary in mending, darning and 
patching, in sewing on buttons, hooks 


On the 


whole, the garments were clean but 


and snaps and in laundering. 


heavy 


Thus 


some sweaters, dresses and 


winter coats were badly soiled. 
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laundering lessons culminated in actual 
washing of the soiled garments in the 
Practice House laundry where the 
girls made use of washing machines, 
wringers, stationary tubs, lines and 
irons, 

Coats were relined; sweaters and 
dresses mended; dresses remodeled; 
tapes sewn on baby clothes; buttons 
replaced; shoes cleaned and repaired 
and new shoe laces purchased and in- 
serted. 

A perfect orgy of shoe cleaning took 
place, when one girl triumphantly ar- 
rived at school with twenty-two pairs 
of baby and children shoes. ‘These 
were washed and cleaned with white 
shoe polish and then polished again 
and again until they were like new! 

Worn blankets were cut apart and 
put back together, making them smaller 
but whole and durable. Discarded 
pieces of lighter weight blankets were 


fashioned into children’s bonnets or 
calots. A quilt was cut down and 


made over, because of places where 
its “stuffing” was rather sparse; a 
lovely old lightweight wool, fringed 
” unfortunately badly worn in 
the center, seemed perfectly hopeless; 


“throw, 


Elmira Star Gazette 
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By Eleanor Robinson, Elmira, New York 


but it was rejuvenated as a lovely big 
shawl and long, wide scarf, since the 
corners and the border were in good 
condition. 

At the end of the two weeks devoted 
to this project, the garments were in- 
ventoried and packed into boxes; ropes 
tied and seals affixed. It was a thrill- 
ing moment when the truckman came 
and the boxes left Southside High 
School on their long, perilous journey. 
With those boxes of garments went 
something of ourselves—our love and 
hopes and good wishes and sympathy. 

The classes also set up a “Sacrifice 
Box” into which went anonymous con- 
tributions representing personal sacri- 
fices of money usually spent for gum, 
candy, movies and similar luxuries. 
One girl gave “one fourth of my al- 
lowance,”’ while another gave “half of 
the money earned taking care of chil- 
dren.” The girls dropped their 
pennies, nickels and dimes into a card- 
board container given us by a grocery 
store, and made resplendent with the 
British crest, which one of the girls 
traced, colored and pasted on. With 
the money, each girl deposited an un- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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By Ruth Graham 
Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 


ITH the opening of the fall 

semester educators at Christian 
College undertook to gear the educa- 
tional program into the defense pro- 
gram. ‘Two projects were undertaken 
in connection with this program: the 
establishment of a college unit of the 
American Red Cross, in order that 
students might devote leisure time to 
sewing and knitting for those less 
fortunate than they, and the presenta- 
tion of a series of lecture demonstra- 
tions in emergency nursing for the 
entire student body of three hundred 
thirty girls. The dean of the faculty 
felt that the resultant knowledge, 
training and attitudes would be of 


inestimable value to them in time of - 


peace as well as in times of stress. 
The home economics department was 
called upon to plan the demonstration 
lectures which were presented once a 
week, during assembly periods, for 
eight consecutive weeks. The topics 
were taken from the regular home 
nursing course but adapted for pre- 
sentation to a much larger group than 
the usual home nursing class. Those 


presented included bed making in 


preparation for illness or emergency, 


Mop handles perform a new function in this impro- 
vised screen to protect a patient from draught. The 
blanket is hung over a rope connecting the two handles 


changing the bed with patient in it, 
improvised sick-room appliances and 
their use, observing and charting symp- 
toms, preparation of tray for patient 
and feeding of helpless patients, medica- 
tion and home treatments, emergency 
treatment and artificial respiration, 
emergency treatment and bandaging. 

Throughout the series improvised 
equipment was used as much as pos- 
sible. The first lesson showed a baby’s 
bed made from a large dresser drawer, 
another from two chairs tied together 
and covered with slip covers (made of 
two pillow slips over chair backs con 
nected by strips of muslin to form sides, 
and tied under chair seats with tape) ; 
a method of raising an ordinary bed to 
a height obviating stooping for the 
nurse, as she waits on the patient; 
improvised draw sheets or mattress pro- 
tectors made from table oilcloth, a 
shower curtain and layers of news- 
paper stitched together, with a strip 
of strong muslin or ticking on ends to 
tuck under mattress. 

In the lecture demonstration per- 
taining to feeding the sick, such things 
as drip pans and large lard can lids 
covered with an attractive tray cloth 


es 


or a clean napkin were displayed along 
with regular trays and a framed pic- 
ture for holding food. 

Since the third lesson specifically em- 
phasized improvised equipment a much 
longer list of things was demonstrated. 
These included six groups: 

1. Screens to protect patient from 
draft—a folding screen, clothes rack 
with blanket over it and a rope tied 
from head to foot of bed, over which 
a blanket was hung 

2 Protective restraints — dining 
room chairs interlaced with rope and 
tied to head and foot of bed to form 
a wall along side of bed, for patient 
who needed to be restrained 

3 Back rests for bed patients— 
a ladder-back chair, suit case, bread 
board or wash board tilted against 
head of bed and padded with pillows 

4 Bed cradles or supports for bed 
clothing—triangular cardboard foot 
rest 12 x 18”, table leaf or wide 
board stood up across foot of bed, 
two wire coat hangers wired to- 
gether for bed cradle 

5 Bed tables—grocery box with 
two sides and bottom removed and 
slip cover of oilcloth tied over it, 
card table with two legs folded un- 
der to rest on lap of patient, board 
resting on books placed on bed, table 
board supported by two chairs 

6 Wheel chair—rocker with two 
pairs roller skates strapped to rock- 
ers 
Although there was only one lesson 

in which all of the girls could actively 
participate, the opportunity was given 
between lectures for students to test 
their ability to perform the procedures 


demonstrated. Since most, of the pro- 


An inverted chair for her back rest; grocery box, 
with sides knocked out, for a bed table; and a lard- 
can lid for a tray make this patient very comfortable 





grams were given in the assembly hall, 
the sick room equipment, including bed, 
had to be taken down after each dem- 
onstration and remade before the next 
one. ‘There were always volunteers 
from the student audience for this 
work. Others practiced bed making on 
their own beds in the dormitory. Stu- 
dents from the home nursing classes 
took turns playing the part of patient 
or nurse, as needed in the demonstra- 
tion lectures. Students from the food 
preparation classes assisted with the 
trays used in the lesson on feeding the 
sick. In place of a regular tray, the 
cover of a heavy cardboard box, a pic- 
ture frame or a cookie sheet may be 
used. 

The demonstration of artificial res- 
piration was conducted in the gym- 
nasium by the swimming instructor, 
assisted by a large group of her stu- 
dents who had successfully passed the 
After 


seating the students in long rows the 


Red Cross life saving tests. 


length of the gymnasium and demon- 
strating the steps in artificial respira- 
tion, the students divided into groups 
of two and practiced on each other. 

The final lesson on emergency treat- 
ment was a demonstration by the first 
aid department of the city fire de- 
partment. : 

Variety was also introduced into the 
series by holding a forum discussion on 
medication and treatments. 

Mimeographed material was handed 
out whenever the printed page seemed 
a more emphatic way of presenting 
information. An example of this was 
a patient’s bedside chart. 

Although this lecture series could be 
little more than an introduction to the 
field of 
helped to arouse in the students a con- 
sciousness of their need for knowledge 


emergency nursing, it has 


and skill in caring for the sick and 
the helpless. Those who indicated a 
desire for additional training will be 
enrolled in the regular home nursing 


class. 


Making a bed is one thing and 
changing bed linen with the pa- 
tient in bed is another. This stu- 
dent nurse is mitering the corners 
of a fresh lower sheet which has 
been placed on half of the bed. The 
used sheet and draw sheet is rolled 
up to the center of the bed, close to 
the patient’s back. In the inset 
picture, a student is demonstrating 
the correct way to remove a pillow 
from under the patient’s head 


National Defense Plans 


at Russell Sage College 


USSELL SAGE COLLEGE re- 

ports the development of a pro- 
gram for five general types of activity 
by three women’s groups; undergradu- 
ates, faculty members and women of 
the community. 


1. Organization of an “institute for 
the Defense of Democratic Principles 
among women” to develop ways and 
means to bring to women a clear un- 
derstanding of beliefs at stake, to de- 
velop essential spiritual resources, to 
establish enthusiasm for sacrifice and 
to direct procedures for development of 
important national defense skills. Con- 
ceived as a separate entity, the insti- 
tute is sponsored by the college and 
collaborates with all divisions. Its pro- 
gram will include the training of lead- 
ers of thought through study and mas- 
tery of special methods and techniques 
for revitalizing among women ideals of 
democracy. Trainees will come from 
the student body, the faculty and the 
community. They will become the lead- 
ers in a forum program, “the yeast to 
leaven both campus and community.” 


2. Expansion of regular curriculum 
offerings through which the college 
might train a greatly increased num- 
ber of nurses, food experts, laboratory 
health and 
recreation leaders and the like. 


technicians, interpreters, 


3. Training the women of campus and 
community for effective volunteer serv- 
ices in time of war. The college re- 
members that in the last war millions 
of American women volunteered their 
services but comparatively few were 
able to render skilled assistance. In- 
tensive courses are being planned lead- 
ing to mastery of certain basic skills 
important in war time; elementary 
nursing skills, elementary knowledge 
and skills in the fields of food and nu- 
trition, elementary business skills, etc. 


4. Health training for the women of 
the community. Extension of program 
through a_ well-established school’ of 


physical education. 


5. Establishment of a woman’s regis- 
try. In cooperation with existing 
agencies to set up a bureau or central 
index to include all women interested 
in rendering voluntary service in time 


of national emergency. 
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omemaking Program 


By Opal Waymire List 


Lovington, New Mexico 


HE high school building was 

strangely quiet and the halls 

looked long and empty when I 
returned to the home economics depart- 
ment that first Monday after school 
had been dismissed for the summer. 
There was much to be done for our 
department is one of seven in New 
Mexico conducting a five-year experi- 
ment with an eleven-months program in 
homemaking education under the super- 
vision of the State Department of Vo- 
cational Education. 


This plan provides that the home, 


economics teacher shall continue her 
work in the community for five weeks 
after the close of school and begin the 
next year’s work two weeks before 
school opens. Attendance at a state 
conference of all vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers accounts for one of 
these weeks; the other is spent in the 
community where most of the time is 
used in visiting the homes of prospect- 
ive students. 

Our work is planned on an eleven 
months basis, instead of a nine-month 
school year with summer work “tacked 
on.” This results in greater continuity 
of activities and a better developed pro- 
gram of homemaking education. 

In order to achieve this year-round 
planning the idea is presented to the 
home economics classes soon after the 
opening of school. Then, when the 
executive committee of the home eco- 
nomics club makes its plans for the 
yearbook, the months of June, July 
and August are arranged for just as 
the regular school months. 

The eleven-months homemaking pro- 
gram is not teacher planned, nor pupil 
planned, but community planned by a 
committee of women selected from the 
Parents’ Study club, the Extension club, 
the Yard and Garden club, and the 
executive committee of the high school 
home economics club. 


FEBRUARY, 1941 


This committee meets whenever 
necessary to discuss community needs in 
homemaking education and_ suggest 
ways the homemaking department can 
help meet them. It has been interest- 
ing to observe the alertness of the high 
school girls to these needs and their 
lack of timidity in expressing their 
ideas before older women on the com- 
mittee. The adults, in turn, help to 
interpret the home economics program 
to the community. They tell the or- 
ganizations which they represent about 
the purposes and activities of the home 
economics program and frequently en- 
list their cooperation in community 
projects, such as the hobby show de- 
scribed later. 

Because it is such a temptation to 
wander aimlessly about when suddenly 
relieved from routine, it is necessary 
to prepare a definite schedule for the 
five weeks following the close of 
school. During the spring months | 
make a plan based on the suggestions 
and interests of the various groups 
concerned and present it to the home 
economics classes. It is not new to 
them for we've talked of this work all 
through the year but this gives them a 
chance to indicate the activities in 
which each wishes to participate. Since 
the summer activities are voluntary and 
without extra credit, the teacher must 
secure cooperation by making the work 
interesting. Usually enthusiasm is 
high so it is well to guide the students 
to plan a little less and be sure to ac- 
complish it, than to plan so much that 
they fail in some of it. 

When the program has been blocked 
out, copies are made and presented to 
the planning committee for a_ final 
o.k. before they are mimeographed and 
a copy given to all those participating. 

This plan for the week of June 17-21 
is typical of the summer work con- 
ducted in Lovington:—(See page 74) 


The community planning commit- 
tee irons out a great many difficul- 
ties and conflicts in the eleven- 
months homemaking program now 
in its third year at Lovington, New 
Mexico. Both high school girls 
and “key” women in the com- 
munity serve on this committee 


Summer activities are voluntary 
and without extra credit but the 
girls enjoy carrying * out their 
planned projects. The girl above 
is hard at work on her flower 
garden, and below pre-school age 
children listen attentively to a 
story at the summer play school 
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By Mozelle Milliken, San Francisco Junior College 


OYS, as well as girls, being 

taught to cook? Qh, yes, more 

boys than girls, but this time 
it’s cooking on a wholesale basis and 
these boys are being taught cooking as 
a career. 

Not so long ago, all hotels and 
restaurants in this country employed, 
of necessity, the highly trained chefs 
de cuisine from abroad. And, as over- 
lord of all the back-of-the-house do- 
main, these European chefs hired as 
assistants other well-trained men from 
the great kitchens of the continent. 

Even before Europe went mad with 
war, other factors such as limited im- 
migration, had begun to point to career 
opportunities for American-born men 
and women trained in the catering and 
hotel business. 

In San Francisco, city of countless 
great and small hotels and famous for 
its smart and interesting restaurants, 
the attention of both industry and edu- 
cation began to focus on the problem of 
training facilities for this all-impor- 
Result, the outstand- 
ingly successful vocational course de- 
scribed as the Hotel and Restaurant 


tant profession. 


Management Division offered at San 
Francisco Junior College. 


Set up under the provisions of the . 


Smith-Hughes Law as interpreted by 
the California Plan for Vocational Edu- 
cation, enrollment in the course is lim- 
ited to the number and type of stu- 
dents who upon graduation may rea- 
sonably be expected to be absorbed in- 
to industry. Therefore, to date, ap- 
proximately eighty-five percent of the 
students enrolled have been young 
men, (Present labor conditions 
brought about by the National De- 
fense Emergency will doubtless alter 
employment trends, with proportionate 
increase in the number of women ad- 
mitted to this course in the immediate 


future.) All student trainees are pre- 





50 


paring to earn their living in some 
phase of the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry. All are being given a com- 
prehensive experience in all kinds of 
work pertaining to that industry. 
Students in the restaurant manage- 
ment and chef training course have 
daily laboratory practice which clearly 
parallels working conditions of indus- 
try. They operate the cafeteria, cater- 
ing to the luncheon demands of stu- 
dents and faculty. An average number 
of cash register ring-ups each day is 
twenty-eight hundred. This figure 
which includes counter service, foun- 
tain and faculty dining room gives 
some idea of the volume of business. 
Eight o’clock every school morning 
finds these trainees in freshly issued 
uniforms, hands scrubbed to immacu- 
late cleanliness, time clock punched as 
promptly as though they were in indus- 


try, ready for instruction and work. 

Continuously thereafter until 1:30 
p.m., under the watchful eyes of in- 
structors, they go about their appointed 
tasks of planning, ordering, preparing 
and serving luncheons to the college 
personnel. 

At 1:30 when the average college 
student is contemplating the end of his 
academic day, these energetic young 
people are taking off their uniforms, 
punching the time clock and pausing 
for a brief rest before reporting for 
academic classes in technical and re- 
lated subjects. In the meanwhile, 
they have counted their day’s cash re- 
ceipts, made up their bank deposits and 
completed their records of the day’s 
business. 

No place for an idler here. Many 
of these students also have part-time 
jobs to pay their expenses while in 


Students learn storeroom management under professional guidance 
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college. Yet at five o'clock, when their 
school day is complete, ask any one of 
them about the course and watch his 
eyes light up when he begins to talk 
about it. 

For operation of the cafeteria, the 
students are divided into two groups— 
chef training and restaurant manage- 
ment. In each group individual stu- 
dents are assigned to positions, the 
duties of which correspond as nearly 
as possible with similar jobs in indus- 
try. Assignments are rotated every 
three-weeks so that each student has 
the opportunity to undertake all duties 
and responsibilities from bus boy to 
manager. 

As managing steward, the student 
carries such responsibilities as the hir- 
ing of student help and the supervision 
and direction of the various cafeteria 
department heads. He has the oppor- 
tunity to encounter two difficulties, 
common to newly appointed stewards, 
first the inability to give orders and, 
second, the chronic tendency to give or- 
ders and correction to the individual 
worker, rather than through his de- 


partment head. Many a mature per-. 


son, first tackling an executive post has 
similar difficulties. Most awkward is 
the young man manager attempting 
for the first time to give orders to a 
fellow woman student. Apparently, 
no such inhibition deters the female 
of the species when undertaking her 
turn as manager. 


Preparing salads for the noon rush develops skill and self-confidence 


Directly in charge of the department 
heads is the assistant steward who 
supervises the work of the counter 
attendants, determines the size of por- 
tions and makes contact between 
kitchen and dining room. Under the 
assistant steward are such student 
officers as the head cashier whose 
business is the training of other 
cashiers in the operation of machines, 
handling of cash and compiling of 
records. 

The faculty dining room which caters 
to all college administrators and in- 
structors provides opportunity for ex- 
perience in table service. Work in the 
faculty room also calls for a finished 
technique in handling the delicate prob- 
lems of adjustment and faultfinding 
common to all adult patronage, 

Salesmen from competitive firms of 
purveyors call regularly and are re- 
ferred to the student manager and his 
purchasing agent. Always student 
efforts are guided by instructors, but 
never obviously. An occasional error 
in judgment may prove a more valu- 
able lesson than many hours of. in- 
struction and, under the observant in- 
structor, such errors as may occur can 
be corrected without loss to the in- 
stitution. Daily, the purchasing agent 
and his assistant store keeper check 
store room stock against perpetual in- 
ventory and kitchen requisitions for 
future menus. The technique of store 


room management and store room in- 









































The science of meat selection and 
cutting is taught by instructors 
chosen directly from the industry 


ventories is another of the fascinating 
new skills which the student finds him- 
self acquiring. A skill, by the way, 
which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as industry realizes more and 
more the cost of leaks and unprofes- 
sional management of food stuffs and 
maintenance materials and equipment. 
Incidentally, employment possibilities 
for women in this line are increasing. 

Preceding food service, the class in 
chef training has been preparing the 
food. Following their routine of re- 
porting for work, properly uniformed, 
these students check their tools and 
equipment, look over the day’s menus, 
and check supplies against.previous or- 
ders from the store room and merchant 
deliveries. ‘Then begins the actual food 
preparation, the making of soups and 
salads, baking of bread and _ pastries 
and cooking of meats and vegetables. 

Following luncheon, each student 
cleans and puts away his tools, pre 
pares and completes his costs sheets, 
makes up his orders for the follow- 
ing date and hands his requisitions to 
the store room. He has also dis 
cussed with an instructor the day’s 
work, ways of improvement and a com 
plete outline of procedure for the fol- 
lowing day. 

Restaurant and hotel accounting and 
food cost accounting are subjects espe- 
cially stressed in the course. Girls as 
well as young men are in constant de- 
mand in this field in the industry. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Commercial locker plants similar 
to the five-tiered one shown on the 
left have been steadily increasing 
in number and service to patrons 
during recent years. Now, frozen 
fond units for the home have been 
developed to eliminate the neces- 
sity for making a trip to the com- 
munity locker every time the 
family wants a juicy quick-frozen 
steak, frosted lima beans or berries 


em pera ih ures 


By Helen S. Sharpe 


‘<4 ROZEN foods, hot. Frozen 
foods cold. Frozen foods in 
the pot, nine days old.” We 

paraphrase the old nursery rhyme to 

bring news of industry’s 1941 gift to 
the Home. 

The story behind this news is one of 
amazing progress. Less than twenty 
years ago a group of Washington state 
hunters prevailed upon the manager of 
a local ice plant to preserve their game. 
So successful did this experiment prove 
that farmers were soon _ bringing 
slaughtered meat to the ice plant to be 
kept until the needs or desires of the 
families demanded it. ‘The advantages 
were threefold; cattle could be butch 
ered in their prime regardless of the 
season, a supply of fresh meat could 
be made available throughout the year 
and it could be provided at considerably 
less cost than if purchased at the re 
tail price. Here, at last, was the an 
swer to that old problem of supply 
ing farm families with a year ‘round 
diet of fresh foods. 

News of this project spread and be 
fore long commercial  cold-storage 
locker plants were mushrooming up in 
response to the insistent demands of 
western farmers for quick refrigeration 
ot their produce. In 1930 there were 
less than one hundred such plants con 
centrated in the far West. They were 
expensive to install and required skilled 
operators but the need for them had 
long been felt and village dwellers 
quickly joined the farmers in promot 


ing an industry which promised to raise 


the standard of living in millions of 
American homes. Today there are well 
over three thousand sub-freezing stor- 
age plants in forty-four states. 

The early locker plants were mere- 
ly places where a patron could store 
a package of prepared food at below 
freezing temperatures. Many of to- 
day’s locker plants are complete food- 
handling units providing facilities for 
dressing and curing meat, preparing 
and precooling fruits and vegetables 
and packaging, dating and storing un- 
der efficient supervision. 

Home economists read of over a 
million families using  frosted-food 
lockers in central storage plants and 
watched eagerly for the production 
of a small locker designed for use in 
the home, the small cafeteria and the 
school lunchroom. 

This year at least two of the large 
refrigerator Companies are marketing 
They 


cost from one hundred and twenty-five 


portable frosted-food lockers. 
dollars up and offer from three cubic 
feet to barrel and double barrel ca 
pacity. Easy to install, they operate 
for approximately one dollar per month 
on or about the same number of kilo- 
watt hours as an ordinary refrigerator. 
The cost, of course, depends on local 
electricity rate and the care and use 
made of the locker. For two years 
test families in the Chicago area have 
been using these portable frozen-food 
lockers. They report a thirty-five per- 
cent saving in meat bills alone. 


This saving is a result of several 


factors. A family can buy meat in 
quantity at a wholesale market, have 
it cut, wrapped and labeled by skilled 
butchers and store it in their home 
frosted-food locker at near zero tem- 
peratures for considerably less money 
than they could purchase the same cuts 
separately at the local retail market. 
Also, because meat can be kept fresh 
and unchanged for months in these arc- 
tic recesses, the family is able to take 
full advantage of a low market  oc- 
casioned by a temperary abundance of 
supply. An additional economy is often 
possible by buying directly from the 
producer. 

lor example, the owner of a frozen- 
food locker can go to a_ neighboring 
farm when the price of poultry is at 
rock bottom, select the size chickens or 
turkeys he wishes, prepare and quick- 
freeze them for use perhaps months 
later when the poultry market is high 
and he would otherwise have to pay 
the middleman’s profit and delivery 
costs. 

The price of butter fluctuates in some 
localities as much as ten cents per 
pound depending on the season of the 
year. With a frozen-food locker in 
his cellar, the thrifty buyer can not 
only stock up his larder at low mar 
ket but can also buy in case or half 
case lots from the wholesaler and_re- 
alize a double saving. “The same is 
true for bacon, cheese and many other 
foods which the ordinary refrigerator 
can keep in prime condition for a com- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields, Part IV 


T a recent meeting of students 
from a number of eastern col- 
leges, Dr. Helen Judy Bond of 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
presented a very encouraging employ- 
ment picture for home economics stu- 
dents. Dr. Bond reported that the 
teaching field attracts over half of the 
yearly crop of home economics grad- 
uates, institutional management about 
work 


a third, demonstration 


about one-tenth and the business field 


county 


the remaining fraction. However, these 
percentages may change because the 
Federal Government with its Emer- 
gency Relief, Farm Security and WPA 
programs is attracting more and more 
qualified home economics trained people. 





HOMEMAKING 


Homemaking is as much a _ profes- 
sion as law, medicine or engineering. 
Yet homemaking is such a common vo- 
cation it is often taken lightly. Too 
many homemakers keep more irons in 
the fire than they can handle success- 
tully. This does not imply that all the 
homemaker’s time should be spent 
scrubbing, cleaning, cooking, washing 
dishes and tending children because all 
work and no play makes any job 
monotonous. It does mean, however, 
that she must plan and manage so 
that her family will get the most out 
ot lite. 


cannot afford to go off on too many 


Just as a lawyer or a doctor 


tangents so a homemaker cannot aftord 
to indulge in too many outside activi 
ties until the home is well established. 

You may plan to marry and work a 


tew years in order to teel more secure 
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By Hazel T. Craig 

financially. But when your children 
come you will have to decide whether 
you will be a full or part-time mother. 
If the activities of the home do not 
give you sufficient outlet for your en 
ergies and interests you may want to 
continue working outside your home. 
Before you decide answer the following 


questions to your complete satisfaction: 


1. Does your husband approve? Does 
he understand the hours and conditions 
of your work? 

2. Considering the additional expenses 
of a full-time maid, carfare and extra 
clothes will you be much better off finan- 
cially ? 

3. Can a maid fill your place in train- 
ing your children as you would like to 
have them trained? 

4+. Will church work, club work, com- 
munity projects, social welfare work or 
parent-teacher activities fill your desire 
for contacts outside the home if financial 
returns are not your first consideration? 

5. If you work outside the home full 
time will vou still be able to make your 
husband and children feel that they come 
first? 

6. After vour work will you be too 
tired and fractious to give undivided at- 
tention to vour family? 

7. Will vou regret the pleasure you 
missed in watching little Johnny start off 
to school or Sally learn to walk? Can 
money buy these memories? 

8. If you are still inclined to work, 
can you reach a happy medium and work 
only part time to earn pin money? 

Many women have a career and a 
tamily, too, but not without some sac- 
rifice. It is almost impossible to have 
a’ career, manage a home, train chil- 
dren, take part in church, school and 
social activities, have time to talk with 
friends, call on a_ shut-in neighbor, 
send a card on an anniversary, nurse 
a neighbor's children so that she may 
have an afternoon off and help Johnny 
build a soap box derby or Sally prac- 


tice her music lessons. After all, is 


any career as big and vital and satis- 


tying as home making? 


GOVERN MENT 
Since the U. S. 


a great deal more em 


Housing Act was 


passed in 1937, 











phasis has been placed upon the liv 
ing conditions of low income families in 
the United States. A number of gov 
ernment (state, county and local) de 
partments are directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with this great new project. 
The Farm Security Administration, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Children’s 
Bureau, Extension Service, National 
Youth Administration and WPA are 
directly interested in improved home 
conditions. 

The entire housing program is still 
in its infancy and offers a broad field 
of service to home economics gradu- 
ates who are interested in people and 
their problems. Personal requirements 
for this service are excellent health, 
ingenuity, ability to size up a situation 
and solve the problems involved, and 
the ability to win confidence and in- 
spire cooperation. Courses in psychol- 
ogy, social studies, public speaking and 
experience in teaching and social wel 
fare are of definite value. 

If you are interested in this type 
program in 


of work investigate the 


your home town, interview your so- 
cial welfare workers about family liv 
ing conditions in your community and 
during your summer vacation study the 
families and 


salaries of low income 
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now they distribute their incomes. Any 
experience you can get, pay or no pay, 
in assisting welfare workers, arranging 
exhibits or helping with county fairs, 
will place you in a better position to 
apply for a job. 

If you work under the farm hous- 
ing program you will have a number 
of cases or families for whom you are 
directly responsible. You will meet 
your supervisor to talk over your 
projects and report your progress. You 
will consult with your farm families 
to determine what families are entitled 
to the benefits of improved low rent 
housing. Ordinarily a family’s income 
must be five times the expected rent 
to be eligible for a modernized home. 
However, size and age of family mem- 
bers, managerial ability and future em- 
ployment prospects influence selection 
and it will be up to you to weigh all 
contributing factors before making de- 
cisions. After your families are set- 
tled in their new living quarters other 
problems will arise—those of teaching 
the use of new equipment, selection of 
furnishings and management of income. 
Your hours will be long and fatiguing 
but the work is so challenging and 
vital that your results will more than 
balance the time and energy involved. 
To date a few of these positions are 
under civil service. Find out from 
your local housing authorities or state 
agricultural college how you may se- 
cure one of these positions in either 
rural or urban districts. 

The Bureau of Home Economics, 
N.Y.A., WPA and Extension Service 
are closely tied up with the housing 
program in addition to their original 
services. The Bureau employs special- 
ists and assistants in foods and nutri- 
tion, clothing and textiles, and housing 
equipment and family economies who 
experiments, do research, 
write pamphlets and arrange exhibits 
for school and adult service. The Ex- 
tension Service with its various subdi- 
visions and county agents does not limit 


carry on 


its aid to underprivileged families but 
offers help through county demonstra- 
tion agents and 4-H clubs to all types 
of farm families. ‘The county agent 
meets her people in groups whereas 
the farm security worker, as a rule, 
Some of the 
longer established government depart- 


visits individual homes. 


ments take on new employees through 
Civil Service examination. Your post 
office can usually provide you with in- 
formation concerning the time and place 


of civil service examinations or you 
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may write directly to the Civil Service 
Commission in Washington for infor- 
mation about specific positions. 
























































EDUCATION 

In addition to teaching, a number 
of home economics positions come 
under the Office of Education. The 
nutritionist in a large school system 
has assistants who cooperate with the 
health department in checking the 
health of undernourished children, sug- 
gesting diet plans and_ health pro- 
grams to be carried on in the home. 
The visiting housekeeper (mother sub- 
stitute, supervisory home maker) is a 
role played by the home economist 
who steps in to help mothers with the 
welfare of their families. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has recently conducted 
a study relating to the scope of activi- 
ties and programs of the service. The 
Public Health office and Welfare 
Agencies will give you information 
about the openings for visiting house- 
keepers in your community. 


BUSINESS 

The business field offers home 
economists the following positions: 

Magazine Staff: As a member of a 
magazine staff you will probably be a 
specialist in one particular field. In 
addition to clothing and food specialists 
(discussed in previous articles), a few 
women’s magazines employ specialists 
in household equipment and supplies, 
conduct laboratory tests and research. 
This position also involves field work 
in demonstrating, lecturing and attend- 
ing meetings; office work in preparing 
reports, promotional literature and ex- 
hibits. 
an aptitude for research and writing, 


Personal qualifications include 


a business-like personality, the ability 
to work with people and a_ pleasing 
appearance. Courses in journalism, 
psychology and salesmanship, in ad- 
regular 


requirements will 


dition to the home — eco- 


nomics prove val- 
uable if you go into this type of 
work. Hours are longer and salaries 
better than teaching. Personal con- 
tact will give you your best chance 
at an opening. 

Public Utility or Household Equip- 
ment Staff; As a member of the edu- 
cational department of a public utili- 
ties or household equipment company, 
your work, preparation and salary will 
be similar to that on a magazine staff. 
If anything, you will need be a little 
more versatile to play the role of sales- 
man, research worker, lecturer, author 
and executive. You may be one of a 
staff or the entire department. You 
will check all information obtainable 
about equipment, prepare exhibits to be 
photographed, write pamphlets, create 
recipes, make home calls and stimulate 
good will between company and con- 
If you are associated with 
(gas and electricity) 
cooking 


sumer. 
public utilities 


you will perhaps conduct 
schools and give demonstrations. You 
may be called upon to prepare and 
give radio talks also. During your 
next vacation find out what positions 
of this kind are available in your com- 
munity and if you are interested make 


direct application. 


Executive Hotel Housekeeper: Vhe 
position of executive hotel housekeeper 
has been made popular by over eight 
thousand hotels in the country. Orig- 
inally this position attracted only ma- 
ture women, who worked up from the 
ranks. In some instances, well-trav- 
eled unmarried or widowed women, 
wanting a comfortable place to live, 
filled the requirements for an executive 
hotel housekeeper. At present a num- 
ber of schools and colleges are training 
directly for this field. 

Crete M. Dahl sizes up the success- 
ful executive hotel housekeeper as one 
who possesses “the specialized knowl- 
edge of a purchasing agent, accuracy 
of an accountant, diplomacy of a per- 
sonnel director, the organizing ability 
of a good manager and the untiring 
drive of a human dynamo.” 


Textile Engineer: The textile en- 


gineer is a highly trained person who 
under various condi- 


tests materials 

tions for such qualities as wearabil- 

ity and color fastness to washing and 
(Continued on page 65) 
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encteer- Manager 


By Mary V. Duffy 


High School Lunchroom Division, New York City 


ODAY, when all forces are be- 

ing marshalled to strengthen na- 

tional defense through health and 
physical fitness, the subject of school 
feeding is receiving the long delayed 
attention due it. The distribution of 
farm surpluses to the school lunch and 
the development of the “penny milk” 
plan have increased the variety of food 
offered and the volume of business. 
Because of this growth in service to 
school children, many new problems 
arise. Both the educational and man- 
agerial factors play an important part. 

School lunchrooms vary in size from 
a small serving table set up in one 
corner of a classroom to large cate- 
terias that compare with industrial 
cafeterias in type of food and number 
of persons served. And as lunchrooms 
vary in physical quality and set-up, 
so their problems differ. For the most 
part, the small lunch centers in rural 
school districts and in small towns 
where the majority of children go home 
to lunch but a group remains to eat 
in school, appear to have the hardest 
time. In these schools, the home eco- 
nomics teacher, in addition to a full- 
time teaching schedule, must take 
charge of the lunchroom because the 
work does not justify hiring a full-time, 
home economics trained manager. Nor 
could the school afford to pay a man- 
ager’s salary. 

Frequently, the home economics 
teacher is inexperienced in this type 
of work, and while she may have a 
thorough knowledge of nutritional val- 
ues and preparation of food, she may 
have no natural or acquired business 
or executive ability. When she under- 
takes the task of managing a business 
as well as teaching, she fiads that she 
can do justice to neither. She has had 
little experience in quantity buying; 
her markets are usually limited; she 
may have to buy from certain local 
dealers who may or may not give her 
the saving benefit of large quantity 
buying; she frequently has no extra 
storage space anyway. 

Her next management problem is in 
tood preparation. Many small schools 
have home economics classes do this 
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work. ‘The disadvantages are obvious, 
for the type of food served does not 
vary much from day to day and pre- 
sents too much routine work for the 
students. In some cases, local women 
are employed to work under the direc 
tion of the home economics teacher. 
Here, also, is a difficult situation be- 
cause, in many cases, the worker is se 
lected by the board of education with 
the woman’s need for work rather than 
her qualifications influencing her selec- 
tion. Other solutions to the food 
preparation and serving problems have 
been the assignment of N.Y.A. workers 
to the cafeteria or the use of needy 
children for the purpose of earning 
their lunches. The difficulty here is 
that both these groups require careful 
training and supervision and care must 


PERSONNEL CARD 


(Front) 


be taken to avoid using them in any 
hazardous activity because of injury 
danger. Also, the attendance of these 
children at school is often uncertain 
and frequently leaves assigned stations 
or tasks uncovered. 

Records are an integral part of any 
successful business. Yet it is almost 
impossible for a woman to teach five 
or six classes a day, carry extra-cur- 
ricular responsibilities, manage a lunch- 
room and keep satisfactory records. 

Therefore, in small schools only the 
simplest records should be kept and 
those for a definite reason. A personnel 
card for any employees should give per 
tinent facts in a simple manner. A file 
card similar to the one shown here is 
usually sufficient. A homemade or 
der sheet, also illustrated on this page, 


(Back) 





Name: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Married/Single No. of Children: 


Placed: 19— Health Certificate 


Position: Date— 








Previous Employment: 


References: 


Notes: 
]|— 


y 


3— 








ORDER BOOK 





VENDOR | ARTICLE 
Smith Dairy | Milk 
_ | Cream 
Friend’s Bakery | Bread 
| Rye 
White 
Zenith Cake Co. | Cake 


General Ice Cream Co. | Ice Cream 








(Fill in items as needed) 


5 5 








The quantity needed each day should be placed in the space provided 
and checked off as ordered. This is a simple way of keeping a complete 
record of daily orders 








enables the teacher-manager to check 
at a glance what is needed and what DAILY SALES SHEET 
has been ordered. Records of menus, Date: 12/22/40 m 
sales and daily income, should also be on Weatuer: Clear-Cold 
‘ ScHOOL ATTENDANCE: 520 


ScHooL LUNCH Customers: 350 


file. ‘These can be kept on cards or 


in a book as simply as this: »»—> 


In addition to the many managerial , eee 
. . MENU No. or SERVINGS AMOUNT OF SALE 
Soup—Corn Soup 32 $ 2.60 
ae Hot Plate—Roast Beef 
gram enlisting the cooperation of the Baked potato 200 20.00 
school administrators, the teachers and Spinach 
the parents. Not only must nourishing Sandwiches—Cream cheese and Jelly 
food be provided, but the children must Chopped egg and lettuce 120 6.00 

; ; : Milk— 225 9.00 
be taught to select a_ well-balanced : -- <0) 
Dessert— 150 7. 


problems, there is the task of develop- 


ing a comprehensive educational pro- 


lunch and conduct themselves properly 
in the cafeteria. Tota. INCOME 
This brief summary points to the 





conclusion that if, in addition to a full 





teaching schedule, the home economics 
teacher must manage a lunchroom, she 


should be trained for the job. Her il 6 M ] 
courses should include large quantity The School Chi d S ea S 
cookery, training in purchasing, man- 
agement and personnel work and at A questionnaire from —— ——- 
: ; : ra : ivi serie sertrude Hum- 

least the essentials of bookkeeping. The Good Living Series VIII, prepared by Gertr 
. : S : phries, West Virginia Home Demonstration Agent. 
trial and error method of learning is 
»yYNeNnsive 1 > or ~ ac " m oe, 
expensive in the school lunchroom as 1.—How many school children are there in your community! 
well as in industry. 

rT... ba : “ : : j ae? 

There is another soluti nto the 2.—How many attend schools serving hot lunch every day? 
problem of efficient supervision of small 


~ ~ . ci ee A> 
rs hool mm’ com a 3.—How many eat a cold lunch? How many do without lunch? 
ing together of several neighboring : 
. A . Rig How many eat no breakfast? 
small school lunchrooms and _ placing 
them all under the supervision of an ' : ? ; ee 
; 1] sien as 4.—In the homes of the community, which of the three meals of the 
experienced home economics graduate. set 52 . . " ee 
is this- war each echool would have day is given most thought and planning? Which meal is poorest‘ 
the advantage of trained management 7 . i yo ee , 
for the purchasing, preparation and 5.—It is doubtful if all the families in the community, even those 
asing, ar: ‘ 

serving of food. Patterned after the 


centralized systems in large cities this kinds of foods essential for the health of the children. If so, 


who are well-to-do, include in the daily meals enough of all the 


plan could be followed successfully which foods are most generally lacking? What can be done 
wherever finances would not permit a about it? 

trained person in each school. Advisory 
committees made up of parents, home 6.—-Food habits in children lead either to good health or to poor 
demonstration agents and teachers from health. What are some of the bad food habits of the school 


each community could aid in the devel- children? What can be done to correct these? What good food 
opment. A married home economist habits need to be encouraged? 
living in the district might be secured 
to take on such a part-time position. 7.—What evidences are there of poor nutrition among the school 
Her salary could be paid in part by ’ Sa 
wee : children ot the community? 
each community served and in all prob- 


abi ity 4 < ying ( ) « asi Le and e . . 

, wn the 's ste - perches me ld 8.—What is being done in the community to provide adequate school 
the effects of closer supervision wou ; : ; 
; ' “dd lunches for all the school children? What is being done by the 
compensate for the money paid her. at Desig 
| bl Se ; schools? The P.T.A.? The farm women’s club? Are surplus 
n this way problems in personne as : 
fe ; , commodities being used? Is use made of W.P.A. labor? 
food purchasing, preparation and serv- 
me eee wenden = ” me ye 9.—What needs to be done? How can plans be started soon to 
tage of all. Standardized recipes coul ; ‘ 
< ‘ ' ; make better school lunches available to all the children? 
be used and standard sized portions 
served. Thus the home economics 10.—What can you do to bring these questions to the attention of 


teacher would be relieved of the extra people who can answer them and assist in providing a better 


schoc +h management, and a more . , 
eenool Senich manag d lunch for every school child? 


competent operation of the school lunch 








would be provided. 
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Apparatus 
and 
Motion Study 


By Owen T. Webber 


Counsel on Public Feeding 


OSSIBLY the one item of food 

service which is most difficult to 
serve in a consistently satisfactory man- 
ner is coffee. Yet one can summarize 
easily the principle factors controlling 
its proper making: 

(1) Choice and quality of the appara- 
tus in relation to the type and 
volume of trade. 

Meticulous cleanliness and proper 
maintenance. 

Choice of a blend of bean  suit- 
able to the water in each locality. 
Control of the heating agent and 
prevention of chilling the batch. 
Recognizing when the equipment 
has passed its useful age. 

(6) Proper organization. 

Whatever type of coffee maker is 
selected, the materials used in its fab- 
rication should be suited to its use. 
All the water receptacles, i.e., the jack- 
ets and boilers, should be of stainless 
metal—preferably stainless steel, elec- 
trically welded. The brewed coftee 
container should be of tempered glass 
or at least high grade china. The in 
ternal fittings contacting the  coftee 
should be of first class quality—at least 
coated with pure tin (not solder). 
Some successful operators specify either 
solid silver or heavy silver plating to 
these parts which lead from the liner 
to the draw-off. 


ceded that brewed coffee depreciates 


It is generally con- 


in contact with many metals; the safest 
being stainless steel, pure tin and ster- 
ling silver, 

The commonly used, glazed earth- 
enware liner does not accommodate the 
constant factor of expansion due to 
temperature change; the surface crazes 
and the liner proper absorbs coffee 
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which cannot be removed and _ sours, 
thus fouling every subsequent batch of 
coffee. China liners are preferable and 
Pyrex glass is superior to all. 

The second necessary precaution is a 
clean ventilated apparatus, thoroughly 
washed and flushed with hot water after 
each meal. The cover should be raised 
and the draw-off faucet left open all 
night. 

In this respect, a glass liner reveals 
the type and condition of the urn in- 
terior—nothing can be hidden. In hard 


water districts, the urns should be freed 


Courtesy of S. Blickman, In 
In Slocum Hall Cafeteria, Syracuse 
University, “Lowerators” and “Pro- 
tectrays” are placed correctly in 
relation to the urns to save time, 

energy and motion 

The coffee service on the left at 
Lafayette Building Cafeteria, 
Washington, D. C., shows extensi- 
ble slide cradles to hold “Protee- 
trays” for coffee cups as an alter- 
nate in lieu of “Lowerator” wells 


from lime deposits and the equipment 
design should be such as will permit 
of a genuine “disassembling cleaning” 
from time to time by a capable main 
tenance man, 

Today, coffee purveyors have gone 
far to provide numerous freshly roasted 
blends and to offer guidance in the se- 
lection of coffee suitable to the local 
water condition, since the percentage 
and type of minerals and health safe 
guarding chemicals require much more 
than passing attention. 

(Continued on page 63) 





Party 


For STUDENTs — by 


| Raita with the slightest urge 
to have a party, can surely find 
an excuse in February. There are the 
two birthdays: Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s, and Valentine’s Day, as well 
as all the days in between for after- 
skiing and. skating parties. So, unless 
you have been invited to twenty-eight 
other affairs, you'd better get. busy 
with your own. 


Valentine’s Day 

A Valentine party is generally a 
very dainty affair all done in red and 
white. Invitations can be made easily 
by mounting a red heart on a paper 
doily. Print the message on the heart 
with white ink and then pierce it with 
a chewing gum dart. But be sure the 
gum is fresh or you won't be able to 
cut it without its breaking. 


One picturesque centerpiece for this 
party resembles an old-fashioned bou- 
quet with various colored lollypops for 
flowers. To make it you will need 
about two dozen lollypops, some me- 
dium sized papes doilies, rubber bands 
or Scotch tape and red tissue paper or 
cellophane. 

Begin by fastening the sticks of four 
or five lollypops together with a rub- 
ber band or a strip of Scotch tape. 
Then cut just enough from the center 
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ine- Up 


Mary Eloise Stone 


of a paper doily to allow it to slip over 
these ends to make a frill. Now, using 
squares of red tissue paper or cello- 
phane large enough to extend beyond 
the frill (12 to 14 inches square), lay 
the lollypops in the center and press 
the paper in as if you were wrapping 
the stem. Fasten near the back of the 
flowers with the tape or with another 
rubber band. Finish by uniting the 
small bunches into one big bouquet. The 
tape is easier to handle here than the 
bands and the stem is apt to need an 
additional wrapping of folded tissue 
paper. 

Long streamers of ribbon are tied 
to the bouquet. Paste small red hearts 
to the ends of the streamers. And 
unless you run short of lollypops, there 
is no reason why you cannot make 
individual “corsages” to serve as favors 
or placecards. 

WARNING: This centerpiece is not 
guaranteed to last beyond the duration 
of your party. 

In making the refreshments, a heart- 
shaped cutter will come in handy for 
And to have 


a heart-shaped layer cake to surprise 


cookies and sandwiches. 


your guests, make a cardboard heart 
which will just fit over the cake. 
Then as each layer is cool, cut carefully 
around the pattern with a sharp knife. 
If you own a cake decorating set, use 
it for the frosting. If not, ask your 
teacher to show you how to make a 
decorating funnel from paper. 


Sports Parties 

Since winter sports parties must be 
given while there is ice or snow, they 
So perhaps you 
will just invite your guests when you 
see them at school or telephone them. 

After an evening of skating or ski- 
ing, food easy to prepare, filling and 
hot, will hit the spot. Tomato soup 
with a topping of whipped cream 
does this to perfection. 

You can make a fine skating rink 


are very informal. 


centerpiece by using a mirror for ice 


and banking cotton covered with soap 
flakes over the frame or around the 
sides. If you are clever at making 
pipe cleaner figures, try some skaters or 
hockey players. Otherwise buy two or 
three from the Five and Ten. 

For place cards, snowmen made from 
marshmallows, with clove features and 
buttons, will carry out the winter 
theme. 


The Patriotic Birthdays 


The invitation should show the 
theme of your party. If it is to be on 
Washington’s Birthday, cut hatchets 
from heavy white paper and print this 
message in red and blue ink: 


For patriotic parties you can take 
full advantage of our national colors. 
Just remember, with the refreshments, 
that people are used to red coloring in 
food but that blue is apt to be ques- 
tioned. Use only vegetable colors and 
explain to the guests that these are 
harmless. 

If you have learned to make rolled 
cookies in class, you can use the same 
recipe for your party. These, cut 
with a star cutter, frosted with red 
and white icing and served on a 
blue plate, are very effective. Oblong 
cookies may be decorated with red and 
white bars. Additional patterns, such 
as a hatchet or Uncle Sam’s tall beaver 
hat, can be made of cardboard, laid 
on the rolled-out cookie dough and the 
cookies cut out with a sharp knife. 

Sandwiches, too, may be cut out 
in the same way. If your party is for 
girls only, these may be kept very 
dainty. But if there are boys coming, 
make sure there are man-sized sand- 
wiches included and that there are 
enough of them to last until the end. 
Perhaps your teacher will demonstrate 
the making of party sandwiches and 
explain to you how to keep them moist 
until you are ready to use them. 
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BAKING POWDER 
CUTS DOWN 
CAKE FAILURES 


STEADY 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal result of 
steady baking powder action. 
Note the delicate but firm 
grain and fluffy texture of this 
cake. It will retain its moisture 
and delicious flavor —stay fresh 


7... show there is a very real difference in 


the way baking powders act when added to a 


UNEVEN 
BAKING POWDER ACTION i 
lation to cake results. 


aw. ; w ae * Steady baking powder action, such as Royal 


gives, begins the moment it is stirred into the 


moist batter. This action has an important re- 


batter. Expansion is continuous—even. That is 
why Royal cakes are fine grained...light...fluffy. 

Uneven action baking powders delay expan- 
sion until the cake is in the oven. Rising is then 
over-rapid. It may blow the batter full of large 
holes, and a coarse, crumbly cake results. 

Use dependable Royal in your class-room 
work and get the fine results its special steady 
action assures. Advise your pupils to use Royal 
in all home baking. Remember, too, that pure 

ie See ai: sada: Waliding Royal never leaves a “baking powder taste’ — 
powder action may ruin tex- 
ture by breaking down the ingredients! 
tiny cell walls... make it coarse 

---crumbly. This cake will ROYAL is the only nationally distributed 
dry out—lose its flavor—get baking powder that is made with a pure 
Se ee ey fruit product—Cream of Tartar—derived 
from luscious, juice-heavy grapes. 


but protects the delicate flavor of your fine 





GET YOUR COPY of Royal’s new instruction manual—‘‘A 
Guide to Royal Success in Baking.’’ Especially designed for 
class use, you will find this new book immensely valuable. It 
includes such pertinent subjects as: Correct Temperatures and 
Baking Time, Explanation of Ingredients, How to Measure, 
Cake Texture and Appearance, Success Secrets, and of course, 
Master Recipes. Mail coupon promptly. 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 602. 


C] Please send free ....... copies of “A Guide to Royal Success in Baking” for class use. 
C) Please send a free 12 oz. can of Royal for use in class demonstrations 
() Please send Instruction Wall Chart “How to Judge Baking Powder” 
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Speaking of Servants 
By Edith M. Barber 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 256 


In this exceptionally thorough and 
very readable book on hiring, train- 
ing and managing household employees, 
Edith Barber has given the teacher, the 
employer and the employee plenty to 
think about. Following an introduc- 
tory chapter, ‘“What’s The Matter 
With Household Employment?” the 
author gives sound, practical answers 
to this question. Some are in the shape 
of schedules and case studies; others 
in definite instruction form. Amusing 
sketches are interspersed with how-to- 
do illustrations, and a final chapter on 
past, present and future standards of 
household employment leaves little to 
be said on the subject of servants. 


Income Management 
For Women 
By Louise Hollister Scott 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 298 


For some reason the author doesn’t 
like the word “budget” so she replaces 
it with the term “creative spending.” 
The result is the same—a plan for 
spending money in such a way that the 
spender receives the maximum satis- 
faction. 

Although designed specifically as a 
classroom text for college use, this 
book can be a help to women of all 
ages and all incomes. It covers the plan- 
ning of expenditures, problems of 
money and banking, suggested safe- 
guards for the future and_ possible 


dealings in securities. 


Hors d’oeuvres and Canapes 
By James Beard 
M. Barrows & Company, New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 189 


If Mr. Beard has set out to prove his 
claim that men make the best cooks, we 
think he has almost succeeded in this 
informal book on “outside the meal” 
delicacies. ‘The many unusual, yet sim- 
ple and practical, recipes are suited to 
many types of hospitality. They should 
vo far toward helping the hostess en- 


joy entertaining. 


60 


man read — and 
books 


This young 

d S 

profited by the two 
reviewed below 


Gentlemen Aren’t Sissies 


By Norton Hughes Jonathan 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 
Price $1.50 Pp. 204 


The college girl, possibly the high 
school “deb” and certainly her teacher, 
should read this “modern guidebook 
for the young man about town.” It is 
always a good idea to know what the 
other half thinks, and here is an author 
who dares to catalog women and ex- 
plain all about their care and treatment 
to the opposite sex. Good reading and 


most informative. 


A Boy Grows Up 
By H. C. McKown and M. LeBron 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 299 


Every year is different for the grow- 
ing boy, and getting off on the right 
foot in this growing-up process is ex- 
ceedingly important. 

Since a boy’s first relationships are in 
his own family, the book starts there 
and continues into neighborhood and 
school relationships, considering organ- 
ization and occupational contacts. 

The boy’s health, ways of making 
and using money, skills and hobbies and 
plans for the future are all discussed 
simply and sensibly to help the boy who 
reads this fine book live more fully and 
meet the future better prepared. 


A ee 


Parties for Young Americans 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
Womans Press, New York 
Price $1.00 Pp. 97 


With this delightful book of par- 
ties, young Americans can celebrate 
every month in the year. There’s a 
horoscope dance for the new year, 
a Valentine bridge, a supper dance for 
Easter Monday, a tea for Mother’s 
fourteen other completely 
home, 


Day and 
planned 
church or community groups. Each 


parties for school, 
party is complete from invitation and 
decorations to “things to do” and 
“things to eat.” 

Mrs. Spicer has been a_ frequent 
contributor to PracricAL Home Eco- 
NOMICS so many of you are familiar 
with her fine writing. 


Hawaiian and Pacifie Foods 


By Katherine Bazore 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 286 


For Katherine Bazore, Chairman of 
the Home Economics Department of 
the University of Hawaii, “H stands 
for Home Economics, Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu and Happiness.” In this book 
she has combined all four to give us 
menus for festivals and for day-by- 
day occasions with recipes for all dishes 
referred to in the menus. Not only 
Hawaiian foods but those of the Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Philippino, Portuguese 
and Samoans are included, illustrated 
by drawings and photographs which 
give specific directions for table set- 
tings for each nationality described. 

A complete index, table of pronuncia- 
tion and translation of terms make this 
volume of particular value to home 
economics teachers and food specialists. 


New Orleans Cook Book 


By Lena Richard 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 

Price $2.00 Pp. 146 

Measuring, mixing and timing—the 
ABC of fine cooking—makes these fam- 
ous Creole recipes for which Lena Rich- 
ard is famous practical for any cook. 
Here is Southern cooking at its best 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Prepared Under 
Laboratory Control 


Star Lard is refined 
from the selected 
fats of Government In- 
spected hogs. Only 
special body fais des- 
ignated by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry go 
post ng of Armour Lards. 
strict laboratory control of 
temperature, time, humidity, is ex 
ercised in all processes. ..from - 
steam-rendering to filtering 
sehen filters and chilling 
tee i — rolls. This assures 
Soares Gr enive sinaeee sien addition, Star Lard is TEXT- 
ED. This exclusive process 


Thriftier, Better Baking breaks down the fat particles to a 
velvety-fine, creamy consistency; 


like Armour’s Star is 

her in shortening means finer—textured baked goods 
her types of plastic . 
shortenings, it has the two-fold 

advantage of making pastries and 

biscuits more tender, lighter, 

flakier . . at a real saving. 


Because lard 
25 to 30% hig 
power than ot 


A Word About Simon 
Pure Lard 


i. the kettle-rendered, pure 

— lard made by Armour to the same 
igh standards. Texturated, too 

Available for those who want lard 


one O 
; enterpr : 
eae at its very finest. 


ALL ABOUT LARD! FREE, Of Course 


bring you as many free copies as 
your class needs. 


Send For The Booklet: 


as 20 pages of facts about 
ble, tested uses, in- 
and varia- 

ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


will 


And it h 
Lard. Types availa 
cluding standard recipes 
| tions for class use. The coupon 
Marie Gifford 
Armour and Company, Union Stock Ya 
I'd like- copies of ALL ABOUT LARD. 


Name 
Address 


rds, Chicago. Il. 
PHE-2 
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Dates To Remember 


February 18—Second Annual Consum- 
er Conference, sponsored by the Ad- 
vertising Women of New York, Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania. 


February 19 to 22—Progressive Edu- 
cation Association National Confer- 
Hotel, 


ence, Benjamin Franklin 


Philadelphia. 


February 19 to 22—National Voca- 
tional Guidance Conf., Atlantic City. 


February 22 to 27—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and 
Department of Home Economics of 
the National Education Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


+ News Notes + 


THe DepartMENtT oF Home Eco- 
nomics, National Education Associa- 
tion, will climax its section meeting on 
February 22 by a joint dinner with the 
National Society For Curriculum Study. 
The purpose of this dinner will be to 
present the book, Education For Home 
and Family Living, which the two or- 
ganizations are sponsoring jointly. 
Among the speakers will be the co- 
chairman of the publication committee, 





Here are the winners of the 4-H Club Food Preparation Project at the 


Nineteenth National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. 


They are, left to 


right: Lillian Pautz, Horicon, Wisconsin; Dorothy Brusch, Canby, Ore- 
gon; Pat Graham, Fayetteville, North Carolina; Miss Jane T. Wagner, 
Director of the Home Economics Department of Servel; Edna L. Laven- 
der, Jefferson, Georgia; Marison Cottrell, West Kingston, Rhode Island 


and Joan V. Taylor, Odrian, Minnesota. 


Each farm girl cooking cham- 


pion received a college scholarship from Servel 


Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 
Lawrence Frank, who served as con- 
sultant to the committee and as author 
of some of the material, will speak 


on “Education for Home Life in a 
Democracy.” 
Dinner reservations should be made 
with Ethel M. Powell, School Admin- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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ALL-BRAN Muffins 
School-Day Lunches 


How the children love delicious, 
golden-brown ALL-BRAN muffins! 
They zip up any lunch, make it 
seem a real treat. And remember 
that KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN muffins 
are just as good for you as they’re 
good to eat—because they contain 
both vitamins B, and “bulk.” 

SEND FOR THESE FREE FOLDERS 


COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 


Dept. PHE-02 Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me 
copies “‘WHAT ARE viTAMINS?"* 
copies “RECIPES USING ALL-BRAN” 
Name 
Iddress 


City .. . . State 
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Coffee Service 


(Continued from page 57) 





The heating agent is often too hap- 
hazard in operation. In this respect, 
electricity is the most accurately ap- 
plied in conjunction with supplemen- 
tary devices which can be furnished. 
The next fuel which has been studiously 
controlled is gas, and the most unman- 
ageable is steam, which is, however, 
cheap and rapid—consequently most fa- 
yored. The stea mpressure supply may 
fluctuate in the same installation from 
twenty to forty pounds, a variance of 
one hundred per cent. ‘This is espe- 


cially likely in a large building or a | 


group of buildings heated by a central 
plant. 

Under such circumstances, a thermo- 
stat performs little service—consequent- 
ly, the coffee when made is either 
chilling or boiling, depending on the 
dexterity of the operator. The only 
remedy for such a situation is to have 
a steam reducing valve installed on the 
main supply line serving the kitchen. 
This valve would be set to operate 


at the lowest steam pressure, which will | 


generally occur. In the case given, the 
valve would be set for twenty pounds 
and all the varying additional pres- 
sures up to forty pounds would be elim- 
inated in the kitchen operation—con- 
sequently, the thermostat on the urn 
would then function satisfactorily. 

Other points which affect brewed 
coffee quality are climate and altitude. 

Some items of food service equipment 
depreciate more rapidly than others. 
The coffee apparatus is one of these. 
When of excellent quality and prop- 
erly designed, it can be disassembled 
at a comparatively small cost and _re- 
built during any one day, without  re- 
moving it from the premises. If this 
is done once in two years, the useful 
life of a good coffee maker can be 
twenty years or more. 

Apart from the foregoing points, the 
matter of proper organization enters 
the picture. Coffee should not be made 
too tar ahead of its use, nor should it 


be hurried and slighted in a last moment | 


tush. Capacity installations would do 
well to have a suitable type urn or 
urns for the peak loads and _ coftee 
makers of the glass flagon type for in 
termittent service between meal periods. 

Another contributing factor is the 


Cream. A low fat cream, bordering on 
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Can you answer all these questions correctly ? 
CHECK HERE ¥ 
QUESTION 1: What canned meats bear new informative labels that tell 
what’s in the can? 

ANSWER: Only one brand — Derby Foods, Inc. Derby pio- 
neered informative labels in the canned meat field. 

QUESTION 2: Why did Derby volunteer to create new informative labels ie 
for all 36 products? 

ANSWER: In order to give women the most helpful, accurate and 
complete information possible about each product. 

QUESTION 3: How did Derby decide what information would be most C] 
helpful? 

ANSWER: Derby consulted an advisory committee of home eco- 
nomics experts, leaders of women’s clubs and con- 
sumer groups, food editors of women’s magazines— 
eighteen outstanding authorities. After one year of 
concentrated work, the detailed recommendations of 
all members of this expert committee were incor po- 
rated in new labels for each of Derby’s 36 products. 

QUESTION 4: What do the new Derby informative labels tell about the | 
product? zs 

ANSWER: They tell all! List all ingredients in order of relative 
importance ... give kind or cuts of meat used... 
state number of cupfuls or servings, number and size 
of pieces and slices .. . tell whether product is skin- 
less, steamed, smoked . . . give suggestions for serv- 


ing and delicious new tested recipes! 





QUESTION 5: Are Derby’s new informative labels what women really want? [ 
ANSWER: That is for you to answer. You can prove that they 
are what you want by writing to Derby for a copy of 
their informative labeling brochure—and by buying 
Derby Foods. 





THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON INFORMATIVE LABELING 

























Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, Company, New York, N. Y. tion of Women’s Clubs, Wash- 
State Leader, Home Econom- Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, ington, D. C. 
ies Extension, University of Past President, New York Miss Elizabeth Woody, Director 
Illinois, Urbana, Hlinois, State Federation of Women’s of Foods, McCall's Magazine, 
Miss Eloise Davison, Director, Clubs, Port Chester, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune Home __ Insti- Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, Miss Annie Pierce, formerly Edi- 
tute, New York, N. Y. National President, Supreme tor, Bureau of Chemistry, U. 
Mrs. Wilbur E. Fribley, Presi- Forest Woodmen Circle, S. Department of Agriculture, 
dent, League, Omaha, Nebr. acted as chairman and co- 
c Mrs. Mark Turner, Chairman, ordinator of the advisory com- 
Mrs. n, Consumers Home Economics Departr t, mittee, 
Section, State Departme National Gran Six other equally distinguished 
Food Economics and ! Mrs. J. C. Vanderwoude, Presi- women were also on the 
tion, Kansas State College, dent, Southwide Assn. of Con- Advisory Commi However, 
Manhattan, Kansas. sumers, Dallas, Tex. because of the policy of the 
Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Division institutions and organizations 
Director, Consumers’ Service Chairman, Department of Pub- they represent, they asked us 
Division, Crowell Publishing lic Welfare, General Federa- not to use their names. 


If you would like to have a copy of “Informative Labeling for Canned Meats” 
for your class, club or study group, mail a penny post card to— 


DERBY FOODS, Ine., 3327 W. 147th Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Manufacturers of 36 tasty Derby meat and meat combinations in 
tin and glass, as well as creamy, smooth Peter Pan Peanut Butter. 








a milk, is no aid to good coffee. 


coffee demands fresh cold 


Some connect the hot water line 


Good 
water. 
to the jacket or boiler, for speed and 
fuel economy, particularly when using 
electricity or gas. This is a mistaken 
theory. Water from a central heat- 
ing plant is usually flat, discolored and 
laden with rust and other materials 
either dissolved or in suspension. 

There are many types of coffee mak- 
ers fabricated by innumerable concerns 


When 


made of copper, assembled by soldering 


in any number of qualities. 


and plated, they can be made in any 
light sheet metal shop with just a few 
simple hand tools, whereas when prop- 
erly fabricated throughout of stainless 
steel in a suitable heavy gauge, the 
plant outlay is extensive and the me- 
chanics must be skilled craftsmen. 

Most urns are therefore produced 
not only to a price standard instead 
of a performance standard, but also 
according to methods accommodating 
each specific firm’s facilities, whatever 
they may be. 

Coffee units which incorporate some 





MAKE PASTRY LESSONS EASY AND 
INTERESTING WITH THIS NEW 


‘**SURE-MIX”’’ 


CRISCO METHOD 


In most pastry recipes, the amount of water to be added has usually been a 


matter of personal judgment. 
has given unsatisfactory results. 


Too often, particularly in unskilled hands, this 


Because this new “Sure-Mix” Crisco pastry method calls for a definite amount 


of water, there 


is relatively little chance for failures. 


Both from your stand- 


point and the student’s, it makes pastry lessons surprisingly easy aud interesting. 


BEGINNER’S LUCK PASTRY 


A 


%4 cup Crisco 


134 cups all-purpose flour | 
] teaspoon salt 


14 cup flour lp 
3 tablespoons water § 


Sift dry ingredients in “A’’ together. Cut 
Crisco into flour with blender or two knives 
until lumps of Crisco are about the size 
of large peas. 


Blend flour and water to form paste. Using 
fork, combine paste “B"’ with mixture ‘A”’. 
Place on floured board and roll out to 
about one-eighth inch thickness, 


For beginners, the first pastry lesson may logically be devoted to small pastry 
£ I ) ) ) ) 


shells or fancy pastries cut from a sheet with cookie cutters. 


For more ad- 


vanced students, you will doubtless prefer to give instruction in the making 


of complete pies. 


The recipe above is planned for a 2 crust, 8-inch pie. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept. . 


- « FVORYDALE, OHIO 








special patented method or feature en- 
joy privileged sales and higher prices. 
These are usually of better quality and 
the component materials used are sen- 
sibly chosen. 

Those who undertake to buy elec- 
trically operated urns should be certain 
that the maker qualifies as a manufac- 
turer of electrical apparatus. The mere 
clamping of a hot plate unit under the 
bottom of an urn does not provide sat- 
isfactory equipment. 

In the actual serving of coffee, there 
is altogether too much lost motion in- 
volved in reaching for the cup and 
saucer, filling the cup and delivering it 
to the customer. This is particularly 
involved when the cups and saucers are 
housed in the urn stand on shelves. 


A fairly recent invention is the “Low- 
erator’ which consists of a chassis built 
into the substructure of the serving 
counter, with a self-leveling platform 
counterbalanced by an ingenious system 
of calibrated springs, gears and chains. 
The chassis is rectangular in shape and 
designed to house a plurality of wire 
protectrays. Adjacent to the “Low- 
erator” for the coffee cups will be 
located two cylindrical wells of special 
design, accommodating saucers. These 
wells will also be built into the sub- 
structure of the counter and will ap- 
pear flush with the top of the coun- 
ter. With such arrangements, the 
automatically, 
one by one, by the “ at the 
exact level with the top of the counter, 
facilitating picking them up. The cup 
tray “Lowerator” in like manner pre- 
sents a tray of cups also flush with the 
top of the counter in a perfect han- 
dling position. With the coffee urns 
located on the right and the cup well 
immediately adjacent on the left, and 


saucers are delivered 


Lowerator” 


with two saucer wells immediately on 
the left of the cup well, one can ac- 
quire cup and saucer—fill the cup and 
deliver it to the customer without 
moving the position of the feet, and 
with only a slight turn at the waist. 

Certainly the various operations at- 
tendant on food service are greatly con- 
venienced or speeded up by having the 
necessary working tools in logical place- 
ment. It is therefore pertinent in mak 
ing a layout and working out the de- 
tails of service equipment to make a 
study of motion in service. Poorly 
placed equipment can easily cause a 
bottleneck or result in sloppy coffee 
service in order to maintain the neces- 
sary speed, unless such visualization of 
actual operation is attempted. 
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Creative Careers 


(Continued from page 54) 





sunlight. Textile manufacturers, test- 
ing laboratories and women’s maga- 
zines employ textile engineers. 

Educational Director of a Laundry: 
As educational director of a laundry 
your work will consist of building up 
good will with employees and the pub- 
lic, helping with advertising and ad- 
justing complaints. In most instances 
this position does not offer a great deal 
for college trained people. 


Manager of Tourist Home or Board- 


ing House: You may become manager | 


of a tourist home or boarding house 


as you grow older but the initial ex- | 


pense of such a venture is great. There 
can be money in the business if you 
have a good location to start with and 
use thrift and ingenuity in preparing 
attractive rooms and meals. 

Home Garden Supervisor: Although 
home garden supervision is not a direct 


outlet for home economics training, it 


is a field closely connected with the 
home. The home garden supervisor 
is usually employed through the Board 
of Education of the Public Schools 
and she works through the school and 
home in improving home surroundings. 
Courses in botany, chemistry, drawing, 
color and design, psychology and_ so- 
ciology will give a good background 
for the work. 

Landscape Architect: As a rule, the 
landscape architect is a man but some 
women are succeeding in this field. 
Courses offered in a Home Economics 
Department do not ordinarily prepare 
for this position but a number of 
them may be valuable. As a landscape 
architect you will plan gardens for 
homes, parks, playgrounds, ceme- 
teries, private estates and real estate 
developments. You will consult with 
your client about general plans, sub 
mit sketches and supervise the develop 
ment. To prepare for landscape ar 
chitecture take all the courses you can 
in botany, chemistry, composition, draft 
ing, design, water color and_horticul- 
ture. Study plant catalogues and ex 
periment with your own home gardens. 
If you have created a beautiful gar- 
den of your own persuade the land- 
scape architect in your community to 


look at it and give you a chance to 


show your creative ability. The work 


Is seasonal but some architects follow 
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What happened to Colds 
at the Main Street School 





IN THIS GROUP OF 215 CHILDREN 
who followed Vicks Plan for 5 
winter months, there were only 
186 colds—which caused just 91 
days of absence. 


IN THIS GROUP OF 206 CHILDREN 
who did not follow Vicks Plan 
there were, during the same 
period, 426 colds—which caused 
351% days of absence. 


. «and this was just one part of a series of tests 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 


SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under test were divided into 
two groups — each equal, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as to number, age, sex and living con- 
ditions. For five winter months, one group 
followed their usual customs regarding colds 
—while the other group followed Vicks Plan. 

The group following Vicks Plan showed 
a record of 54.95% less sickness, and 
77.99% fewer school absences due to colds. 

Results in these tests varied for different 
groups. Some were almost unbelievably 
good; a few were actually unfavorable. In 
your group, too, results from following 
Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated in these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 


The Two Specialized Medications 
Used in These Tests Were: 
VICKS 
Va-TRO-NOL 


arranging to give it a thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 

Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now—while 
you're interested—fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. It will bring you, FREE, an in- 
teresting, informative booklet on The Com- 
mon Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for 
mothers. It includes the story of these Clin- 
ical Tests, and complete directions for fol- 
lowing Vicks Plan. As long as the supply 
lasts, you may have as many as you need, 
and request, to enlist the active cooperation 
of your students and their mothers in a 
campaign against the distress and hazards 
of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1834 

122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, 1 may have 


additional copies on request for use in getting the coopera- 


to help prevent development of many colds 


yICKS 


VaPeoRus School 


to relieve symptoms of developed colds 


tion of mothers of my group. 


Grade 





the seasons. 

The Designer of Household Wares 
and Equipment: This field ranges 
from small gadgets for preparing veg- 
etables to large mechanical equipment 
such as refrigerators or washing ma- 
chines. If you have the personal quali- 
fications that include curiosity, practi- 
cal judgment, familiarity with drawing 
equipment, engineering principles and 
production costs, here is your oppor- 
Experience is gained in ob- 
serving how appliances about your 
home might be improved, getting your 
suggestions on paper and contacting 


tunity. 


some firms without revealing your plans 
completely. Patents are fine if you 
have capital to invest, but patents carry 
many loopholes. <A letter to a reput- 
able firm may bring recognition. Of- 
fice work with a firm producing home 
wares or in the testing laboratories 
of equipment manufacturers’ or 
women’s magazines will put you on the 
inside. 

With the many avenues of activity 
open to you who hold a B.S. degree 
in Home Economics, you should cer- 
tainly find one worthwhile vocation 
to fill in the interim between college 


Your 1941 Set of Educational Aids is Ready. 
This deals with the Development, Manu- 
facture, Charac- 


teristics, 


Identifi- 


cation, Care and 
Use, Fabric Styl- 
ing and Testing of 


Many of these Aids are FREE. Get as many 
copies as you require for your Class. Those 
on which there is a charge are consider- 
ably below cost. 


Address all 


requests to the Educational 


Dept., American Viscose Corporation, Em- 
pire State Bidg., New York, N.Y. 


. Educational Kit, with one copy of ‘‘Home 

Economics and Rayon"’ 50¢ 
. “What Is Rayon" FREE 
. Classroom Presentation, ‘Rayon from Forest 

to Fashion,"' with as many Student Book- 

lets as you require 75¢ 


. “Home Economics and Rayon” 10¢ 


. “Important Facts About Spun Rayon"’.... FREE 


. “Important Facts About Rayon"’ 


Combination Offer 1 and 3............ 


. $1.00 


Send Currency, Check or Money 
Order to Educational Department 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


350 Fifth Avenue . 


New York, N. Y. 
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and marriage or one opportunity that 
may start you on a life-long career. 
Think carefully of your own health, 
ability, interests and personality and 
when you decide upon the career you 
want go after it and don’t feel perma- 
nently satisfied with any substitute. 


SUGGESTED READING 


JOURNAL OF Home EcoNnomMICcs 


“The Home Economist and Housing 
Standards,” Greta Gray, April 1939. 

“Popularizing Research Findings,” 
Mary Taylor, October 1939. 

“New Developments in Supervised 
Homemaker-Housekeeper Service,” Elinor 
R. Woldman, April 1940. 

“Home Economists and the Manage- 
ment of Housing Projects,” Martha 
Rogin, November 1940. 

“Serving Families Through Community 
Activities in Housing Projects,’ Dorothy 
Cline, December 1940. 

“Conference on Women in Government 
Services” and “Home Economics in Govy- 
ernment Service,” December 1940. 


FORECAST 

“Home Equipment Research Offers In- 
teresting Careers,’ Dorothy Shank, June 
1937. 

“Home Service as a Field for Home 
Economists,” Jane Wagner, March 1937. 

“A Business Career in Home _ Eco- 
nomics,” Mary Daknke, April 1937. 

“A Career in the Field of Home Serv- 
ice,’ Jessie McQueen, May 1938. 

“Another Career for the Home Eco- 
nomist,” Grace Merrill, December 1938. 


+ 7 + 
IMPORTANT NOTICES 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
has announced that applications will be 


accepted for various home economics 
positions now open in the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Dept. of Agriculture, 
not later than February 17th and 20th, 


1941. Further information and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from any 
first or second class post office or di- 
rectly from the Commission. 


The 1940 edition of Practical Home 
Economics’ annual Index is now ready 
for distribution. If you want this con- 
venient key to last year’s articles and 
reference material, write the Editorial 
Office, 468 Fourth Avenue, for your 
free copy. 

We regret to inform you that the 
supply of the educational booklet, The 
Romantic Story of Silk, offered by 
William Skinner & Sons on page 258 
of our September listing, is entirely ex- 
hausted. supplies of their 
other educational 


Limited 
material are. still 
available however. 
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The Place of Authority 


(Continued from page 43) 





like” or “I don’t like.” It seems to 
the writer that as a teacher she is 
free of further obligation only to the 
extent that her students have used the 
method of intelligence in solving their 
problems and in drawing conclusions. 
The teacher is concerned with the 
answer only to the extent that she is 
sure all important relationships have 
been taken into consideration. It is 
quite apparent from this girl’s conclu- 
sion that the method of intelligence has 
not been used, and that all important 
relationships have not been taken into 
consideration. It would seem that the 
teacher is not yet free from further 
obligation. 

Perhaps the first thing to do is to 
find out why, with all evidence point- 
ing to a contrary conclusion, this girl 
with the sallow skin and 
figure still thinks she looks nice in an 
orange dress. Further 
might reveal some of the following 
facts: It may be that the orange dress 
she so admires on herself has a collar 


ungainly 


questioning 


of contrasting material and color, ivory 
or white, for example, which would be 
more flattering to her face than the 
color of the dress; possibly the lines 
of the dress are slenderizing and the 
dress is becoming for that reason rather 
than because of its color; or perhaps 
the girl has a friend whom she admires 
and this friend looks well in orange, 
therefore the girl in question takes on 
something of her friend’s personality 
when she herself wears orange. ‘These 
and many other conditioning factors 
might creep into the picture upon fur- 
ther investigation. Once brought out 
into the open, it might not prove such 
a difficult task to help this pupil to 
reconsider her conclusion in the light 
of these new elements. 

Let us view this question of authority 
from still another angle—the use of 
authority in some of our every day 
Within 


recent years, the public has become 


problems of consumer buying. 


Increasingly conscious of the fact that 
we are living in an age when buying 
The boys 


and girls in our class rooms are meet 


does present real difficulties. 


ing these problems and making decisions 
based on one kind of authority or an 
other. It is an educational experience 
to bring some of these buying situations 
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out into the open and find out just 
what things do influence us in our 
final decision and then go one step 
further and discover whether or not 
we are basing our decisions on the in- 
telligent use of authority. 

In home economics classes, the buy 
ing of cosmetics is an issue upon which 
the teacher’s advice is frequently 
sought. She is asked, “What kind of 
cosmetics shall I buy? Shall I act 
on the advice of my friends and buy 
How 


much can I believe of what I read in 


the kind that they recommend ? 


advertisements? How much should | 
be influenced by what I hear over the 
radio? Is price any indication of 
quality? To what extent can I rely 
on information put out by Consumer 
Research and Consumer's Union? Are 
they really disinterested in their 
scientific research?” 

Apparently there are as many dif- 
ferent ways of selecting cosmetics as 
Differ- 
ent people apply different tests or cri- 
teria. One possibility might be to let 
the pupils tell how they select their 


there are of selecting friends. 
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Crown Zippers ... the 
smoothest-action zippers, 

and the easiest to sew in 
because they are so flexible 

... Now give you new, sim- 
plified directions that can 
make zipper applications 
completely successful. These 
notebook-size leaflets are 
what YOU want, because in 
compiling the directions and 
charts, we consulted leaders in 
education and extension work 
...and further, had the leaflets 
classroom tested by representa- 
tive students. Now they are 
ready for every sewing class in 
the country. Just mail the cou- 
pon, stating how many free leaf- 
lets you need. 


CROWN ZIPPER 
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cosmetics, or make a list of these ways 
on the board. The result may be a 
surprise to the teacher and students 
alike. We need not stop with the 
tabulation by assuming that the ma- 
jority are right. Rather, the class 
might inquire into the merits and short- 
comings of each method suggested. 
There will be a conflict of opinion even 
then, and that is the psychological time 
to refer the pupils to sources. If pos- 
sible we should select sources that give 


conflicting views so that the pupils 


will have some further basis for ar- 
gument, will come to class defending 
one view and condemning another and, 
in consequence, should arrive at a more 
satisfactory answer. 

Ultimately, some pupils will decide 
in favor of one method of. selecting 
cosmetics and other pupils will decide in 
favor of some other method. The 
teacher cannot say that either decision 
is right or wrong. In fact, it would 
be strange if in every case the pupils 


were unanimous. We might conclude 














O ONE need ever hesitate to serve Nucoa on 


the table. Nucoa is a quality food. 


See the way Nucoa is wrapped—first in parch- 
ment, then in a waxed, moisture-proof carton, 
then sealed germ-tight in waxed paper! Taste the 
sweet freshness of Nucoa! No Nucoa is-ever held 
in cold storage! It is made, not seasonally, but 
fresh daily the year around—on order only. 


And every pound of Nucoa contains over 7,500 


“YES, NUCOA 


IS A FINE B 
EXAMPLE OF THE WAY A MODERN few, 
QUALITY FOOD IS KEPT 
UNIFORMLY PURE AND FRESH!” 





DIFFERENT FROM 
OLD-TIME MARGARINES 
Nucoa is made from pure vege- 
table oils (American) churned 
in fresh pasteurized skim milk. 
Non-fat milk solidsin Nucoa give 
it appetizing flavor — delicious 
on bread .. . enriches cooking. 
Nucoa has smooth, ‘‘workable”’ 
texture—easy to cream and to 
spread. 


——D 








USP units of Vitamin A! Winter or summer, 
it does not vary. For Nucoa is made under rigid 
laboratory control. Natural Vitamin A is added 
to Nucoa, and daily tests—the Carr-Price test, 
spectrophotometer tests—and biological tests— 


guarantee the potency. 
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that there was something wrong with 
the teaching. Only a Hitler could get 
a ninety-eight percent unanimity in an 
We must beware of unani- 
mous consent because it is indicative of 


election. 


one of two things: regimentation on 
the one hand and blind following based 
on ignorance of the issue involved, on 
the other hand. 


What is important in the study of 
ways of selecting cosmetics, or in the 
study of other problems, is not that 
the teacher has given the girls a stand- 
ardized formula, but that she has done 
two things: first, she has opened to 
them a wealth of sources from which 
to derive ways of testing their own 
beliefs; and, second, she has taught 
them a way of solving future problems. 
The method should result in the im- 
provement of the status of each pupil 
in habits, beliefs and practices, with- 
out determining the pattern of their 
habits, beliefs or practices. /mprove- 
ment and growth and not conformity 
to prescribed standards should consti- 
tute the essence of educating for democ- 
racy in our country today. 

In a unit such as family relationships 
where the emphasis is not on such 
tangible things as frocks and cos- 
metics, but on the relationship of hu- 
man beings, the problem of authority 
is even more vital and significant and 
correspondingly more difficult. We as 
teachers are not so apt to quote au- 
thorities in the field, because such 
authorities are not so numerous, and 
because most text and reference books 
do not deal with the specific problems 
which boys and girls face in their daily 
social relationships. We may, how- 
ever, drop into the same pitfall by 
promoting conformity to certain be- 
liefs and behavior patterns as authori- 
ties, forgetting that the real issue is 
growth and development toward better 
living for each individual. In such a 
unit the pupils must be guided in de- 
fining their own standards, and en- 
couraged to test the validity of these 
standards by actual applications to con- 
crete living situations. The function 
of the teacher is to provide varying 
opportunities whereby these pupils may 
engage in discovering problems, in de- 
termining desirable standards of  be- 
havior and in formulating ways and 
these standards. 


means of attaining 


The concluding part of this article will be 
published im the March issue of PracricaL 
Home Economics. In it Miss Prieur gives 
specific illustrations from records kept for a 
class studying family relationships in the Web- 
ster Groves high school to prove her point that 
each girl must make her own decisions in 
the light of circumstances in her own home 


situation. Editor’s Note 
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Homemaking Education 
Today 


(Continued from page 45) 





ance—is essential to the vocational and 
the personal adjustment of women. The 
home economics teacher carries a tre- 
mendous responsibility in this area of 
education. That responsibility can not 
be met by group instruction alone; in- 
dividual guidance is a necessity. 

As for boy-girl relationships, the in- 
formal and intimate relationship usually 
existing between the home economics 
teacher and her students makes guid- 
ance in this field an easy and natural 
development. The content of home- 
making instruction impinges on boy-girl 
relationships at many points, such as 
etiquette and social customs, dress and 
personal appearance, standards of con- 
duct, the atmosphere of the home and 
family life in general. 

Concerning definite education of girls 
for “professional” wifehood, Dr. Mce- 
Cain brought out the fact that college 
placement bureaus demand information 
about the wives of married men whom 
they are seeking to place, for they 
recognize that a wife with an unpro- 
fessional attitude toward her position 
is likely to be a serious handicap to her 
husband. As examples of unprofes 
sional wives, Dr. McCain listed the 
meddlesome woman; the extravagant 
woman, who takes all her husband’s 
mental energy to keep the family afloat 
financially; the slothful wife, too lazy 
to make the social contacts that will 
help in her husband’s development; the 
social climber; the mouse-like wife, 
unstimulating to her husband’s intellect ; 
and the gossipy wife. 

The home economics teacher, accord- 
ing to Dr. McCain, should emphasize 
the responsible role the homemaker 
plays in her husband’s occupational life. 

“Homemaking education can and 
should throw its full weight into the 
battle to preserve the American home 
as an institution indispensable to effec- 
tive democratic living,” Dr. McCain 
added. 

W. W. Ile, of Stanford University, 
commenting upon the papers just pre 
sented, declared, “For the home eco- 
nomics teacher, there should be no dis- 
tinction between guidance and teach 
ing. The words are synonymous. Don’t 
divide the teachers, or the individual 
teacher’s time and effort, into guidance 
and teaching. Rather reduce the teach 
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er’s load so that she may be more effec- 
tive in both fields at once. 

In her paper, “New Understanding 
of the Adolescent,” Wilma Lloyd, of 
the Institute of Child Study, University 
of California, Berkeley, discussed the 
psychological metamorphosis that ac- 
companies the physiological develop- 
ment of a child into an adult. 

“In adolescence—the  ‘pinfeather 
stage’-—the process of development is 
not orderly and unified,” the speaker 
said. “One organ, one tissue forges 


ahead of the others. These changes 


HOME ECONOMIST: Don’t 
use less milk, to cut 
food bills. Use more... 


evaporated milk! 


themselves may cause tensions. Adol- 
escence is a time of strain for the child 
himself, for the adults around him, 
and for the others of his age group.” 
If the physical development of all 
children took place at the same age and 
at the same time, the child would not 
be so sensitive. As it is, his dis- 
equilibrium results in a terrific desire 
to conform. He greatly desires the 
“Security of similarity with others,” 
yet at the same time he is driven to 
assert his independence from others. 


(Continued on next page) 


NUTRITIONISTS EVERYWHERE 
ae urging this 


HE use of evaporated milk to cut 
food bills and insure better nourish- 
ment for all the family is being urged by 
forward-looking public health agencies 
in every section of the United States. 
And Irradiated Carnation Milk, evapo- 
rated milk of accepted high quality, is 
being called on to play an increasingly 
important part in this development. 
The economy of this milk is universally 
recognized, And nutritionists point out 
that this economy is achieved without 
any sacrifice of food value. Carnation 
Milk, properly diluted, may be used in 
any recipe calling for milk with the 
assurance that the food will be as nour- 
ishing as if prepared with milk in any 
other form. 
Irradiated Carnation Milk is simply 
vood whole milk evaporated to double 


richness. Nothing is taken out except 
part of the natural water content. This 
milk is an admirable source of calcium 
and phosphorus, of protein, and of the 
vitamins that milk is deperfded on to 


supply—with extra richness in “sun- 
shine” vitamin D, created by irradiation. 


In addition to being economical and 


nourishing, Irradiated Carnation Milk 
is actually a superior cooking ingredient. 


Homogenization contributes a creamy 


smoothness that improves the flavor and 
texture of foods. Carnation makes meals 
more appetizing! 


Let us send you, free, the Carnation 


Year Book of Menus and Recipes. It 


suggests many low-cost dishes that are 
delicious, and as nourishing as milk can 
make them. . 


. « Carnation Company, 
702-2, Gas Light Blde., Milwaukee. Wis. 





Unsettled, he is seeking for self-direc- 
tion rather than direction from outside. 
“We have not been consistent in our 
education of children,” Dr. Lloyd said. 
“As youngsters we treat them as ir- 
responsible, then suddenly, as adults, 
we expect them to be responsible.” 
Going on from the consideration of 
himself, Dr. Marian 
Brown, vice-principal and dean of girls 
at University High School, Odak- 
land, talked of the special job of the 
home economics teacher in building up 


the adolescent 


a fine, constructive partnership with 


Chun 


parents, which is basic in a guidance 
program. 

“The school must take the initia- 
tive because it is organized,” Dr. Brown 
“The school must make it its 
that parents under- 


said. 
business to see 
stand what the school is doing—and 
the home economics teacher is a logical 
contact person between school and 
home.” 

A word of guidance for guidance 
workers in the schools was offered 
by Dr. Brown, based on an investiga- 


tion made among parents which showed 


With Good 


Use these interesting facts to give your 
students a new slant on canned cherries 


D° YOU KNOW how cherries got their 
names? For instance, Montmorency? 
Or Royal Anne? Or Bing? Well... Montmo- 
rency was named after the valley in France 
where it originated. Royal Anne is an alias. 
Royal Anne’s real name was Napoleon. But 
the man who first brought Napoleon cher- 
ries from Europe lost their label! So he had 
to think up a new name quick. And he 
thought up Royal Anne. Bing was named 
after a Chinaman who worked for Seth 
Lewelling, the Oregon naturalist who de- 
veloped this cherry. 








Your students will enjoy hearing the above 
facts about how cherries were christened. 
It will make it easier for them to remember 
sour cherrynames, like Montmorency,when 
they want to get the right cherries for a pie 
or a pudding. And it will help them order 
Royal Anne and Bing and the other sweet 
cherries by name, when they want to serve 
a plain cherry dessert or use cherries in a 
salad or gelatin. 


Petrified cherry pits found in ancient caves 
indicate that cherries grew in prehistoric 
days! Undoubtedly the rough, tough cave- 
men of those days topped off their raw 
meat course with a delicious handful of 
tender cherries. 


70 


Tell your class how wild cherries nourished 
prehistoric appetites just as the natural 
fruit sugars and vitamins in canned cher- 
ries nourish today’s appetites. It will pep 
up a lesson on cherries. 


Ss Z 
ir 
A cherry picker has to be very skillful. 
When cherries are picked for canning, the 
picker’s fingers must never touch the cherry! 
Pickers take cherries by the stems only and 


pluck them... carefully . . . in order not 
to injure either the fruit or the tree. 


* * * 


The delicate skill of cherry picking will tie 
in nicely with your explanation of the 
careful efficiency of modern canning tech- 
nique. As a matter of fact, the amazing 
speed with which canners pick, wash, can, 
and seal-cook cherries is an interesting 
story in itself. 
* * * 

Make a note right now to schedule a lesson 
on canned cherries soon. Your class will 
get fun out of it. You’ll enjoy teaching it. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenues New York, N. Y. 





In an early issue of this magazine, 
will appear another ‘Fun With Food” 
feature. You are invited to contribute 
any unusual or interesting fact about 
food. Acceptable contributions will 
be printed in “Fun With Food,” giv- 
ing the author credit. Address ‘Fun 
With Food,’ Dpt. P-241, American 
Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 














that the average age of the mother of 
a tenth grade youngster was 42; of 
the father, 47. At these ages, there 
is a high incidence of family casualties 
—capital operations and “nervous 
break-downs,” financial discouragement 
due to illness or, frequently, to the 
father’s losing out in his occupation. 
Recognizing unpleasant 
Dr. Brown recommended that  tenth- 
graders, when they are planning their 
long-time programs, be encouraged to 


these facts, 


allow leeway for change of plans which 
family catastrophe may necessitate. 

Regarding preparation needed by 
teachers for guidance in personal-social 
adjustment, Frances Bailey, assistant 
state home economics, 
Arkansas, McCain’s 
point that the teacher herself must be 
a well-integrated person. 

The home economics teacher needs 
to be thoroughly acquainted with all 


supervisor of 
seconded Dr. 


ages and all levels of teaching, said the 
Home is where personality 
where in pre- 


speaker. 
development 
school days the stage is set for es- 
tablishing patterns of relationship. The 
influence continues over a 
longer period than any other, and its 
emotional background makes that in- 
fluence more effective. 

During the elementary and second- 
ary school period, and on into college, 
the influence of various teachers on the 
personality development of students is 
deepened. Hence the importance of 
teachers with good personalities, both 
inside and outside of the class room— 
teachers who are flexible in their ideas 
and methods; teachers who have a real 


begins ; 


family 


sense of the significant. 

College home courses, 
Miss Bailey pointed out, are inclined 
to be largely feministic. Residence 
halls should provide opportunities for 
social experience for the girls, and 
should strive to help them to get ac- 
quainted with the opposite sex. 

The closing session consisted of a 


economics 


panel discussion of the aims, accom- 
plishments and problems of _ the 
A.H.E.A. and the home economics sec- 
tions of the A.V.A. and the N.E.A. 
The session and the meeting as a 
whole concluded with a business meet- 
ing, presided over by Florence Fall- 
gatter, vice-president of the American 
representing 


Vocational Association 


home economics education. 


No nation can be destroyed 


while it possesses a good home life. 


J. G. Holland 
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with such hunger satisfying dishes as 
oyster chowder and gumbo file, fluffy 
egg dressing and smothered cabbage, 
chocolate waffles and pecan pie. 


Better Meals for Less Money 


By Hazel Young 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston 


Price $1.75 Pp. 156 


Better Meals for Less Money is a 
cook book for the woman who wants 
to prepare meals that are attractive and 
tempting but also economical. Before 
each of the hundred and forty-eight 
menus, accompanied by some three hun- 
dred recipes, there is a short introduc- 
tion, containing advice on nutrition, 
marketing, planning balanced meals and 
the psychology of color. 


The American Woman’s 


Cook Book 


Revised by Ruth Berolzheimer 
Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., 
Chicago 
Price $1.88 Pp. 815 
One of the delights of a thumb in 
dex cook book like this is that no 
matter where the thumb goes one is 


—Revised 


sure to find a mouth-watering picture, 
an interesting food fact or a tempting 
Even the person who can’t 
cook will be delighted with the col 


orful photographs, well-planned menus 


recipe. 


and compact recipes. For the person 
who can cook, this is both a challenge 
and an answer to her fondest dream of 
a cook book. And the sections on 
Facts and Altitude Cookery leave little 
to be desired. (Reviewed June, 1939.) 
Foods —Revised 

By Justin, Rust and Vail 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

Price $2.80 Pp. 659 

A more attractive cover and format 
are minor improvements only in the 
revision of this effective text for the 
introductory college foods course. Other 
changes, necessary to present recent 
developments, have been accomplished 
by rewriting, insertion and enlargement 
of scope. New references, new illustra- 
tions, new charts and new tables make 
this edition of even greater value to 
both teacher and student. (Reviewed 
January, 1934.) 
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Men Like Meat—the only recipe 
booklet featuring 
just been published by the American 
Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
developed and tested in the Canco Test 
ing Kitchen, range from ham patties to 
chicken pie. P.S. 


men. 


canned meats—has 


The recipes, which were 


They were tested by 


Feeding Our Teeth, a nutrition unit 
for the third and fourth grades of the 
elementary school, by Mary S. Rose 
and Bertlyn Bosley, has just been re- 


leased by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Price 30c. 

The general plan of this unit was 
developed at the Speyer School, New 
York City, in a regular classroom with- 
out any special equipment. It contains 
ten lessons and bibliographies for both 


teacher and children. 


Vitamins For Health and Beauty, 
Home Institute, 109 West 19 Street, 
New York City. Price I5c. Here are 


the newest facts about vitamins pre 


HOW MANY OF YOUR 
BETTER BUYMANSHIP GUIDES 


ARE OUT 


OF DATE? 


Here are the revised editions—and new volumes too—published in 1940 
Now, before the new semester starts, is a good time to check your consumer education library 
for old editions and missing volumes. Here are the buying guides and money management 
booklets published by Household Finance during 1940, Some are completely new, others are 
new revisions of earlier editions. We believe that this listing will be helpful to you in bringing 
your Household Library up to date. Copies of any or all bulletins will be sent for 2!2¢ each 
to cover mailing costs. You are invited to send for as many as you can use to advantage 


No. 2 Household 
Textiles. Every 
page of this de- 
pendable guide 
to sheets, blan- 
kets, table linen 
and towels has 
been rewritten. 
Much material 
is wholly new. 
No. 6 Meat. Lat- 
est data on buy- 
ing, cooking and 
carving meat. 
New chapters 
on canned and 
quick frozen 
meats. Many 
new illustrations. 


No. 11 Dairy 
Products. Tells 
how to get ut- 
most in food 
value for money 
spent for milk, 
ice cream, but- 
ter and cheese. 
Impartial and 
up to date. 

No. 23 Fabrics. 
Completely re- 
written. Tells 
latest facts con- 


Marrying On a 
Small Income. 
Fells how to 
make financial 


No. 26 Furniture. 
Discusses de 
sign, where, 
when and how 
to buy, woods plans for the 
and workman- great adventure 
ship. Helpful il- " New illustra 
lustrations. tions and some 
new material 


MARRYING 
Rat 
MALL INCOME 


No. 28 Electric Stretching the 
Shavers. Ilere is Food Dollar. 
up-to-the-min- Full of ideas on 
ute information how to save 
on electric shav money on food 
ers from a bal- bills. Interprets 
anced point of scientific find 
view. Tells how ings in terms of 
to choose and : «practical meal 
how to use. planning 
Money Manage- Stretching the 
ment. This Clothing Dollar. 
streamlined How to get the 
1941 budget cal- most from the 
endar is new clothing dollar 
and radically through ward 
different. Makes robe planning, 
budgeting easy wise buying and 
and simple. One proper care 
copy sent free. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





sumer should 
know about 
wool, silk, cot- 
ton, linen, ray- 


on and other One of America's leading family finance organizations 


synthetics. 

No. 24 Hosiery. 
Revised from 
cover to cover. 
Tells latest de- 
velopments in 
hosiery. New 2- 
page chartshows 
how to analyze 
personal hosiery 


Kesearch 
19 N 


(2) 


Name 


Address 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
problems | 

ia 


I enclose stamps tor $ 
per copy) checked below. Better Buymanship Volumes 


|] Money Management (lcopy free) 
} Stretching the Food Dollar 


on ; 
C or poration 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


282 branches in 184 cities 


Dept. PHE-2, Housenoitp FINANCE CORPORATION 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send the bulletins 


(6) (11) (23) (24) (26) (28) 
Marrying OnaSmall Income 
| Stretching the Clothing Dollar 





sented simply and clearly in an attrac- 
Mabel Steg- 
ner, home economist and writer, has 
selected this information from the best 


tive, illustrated booklet. 


of the most recent books and articles on 
Two comprehensive charts 
give vitamin units in everyday food 


vitamins. 


and moderate-cost menus rich in vita- 
mins. 


A Calendar of Desserts, Consumer 
Department, 
Corporation, New York City. Price 


Service General Foods 


10c. The menu-planner who uses this 


delightful forty-seven page recipe book- 
let can have no excuse for lack of 
variety in her desserts. 

General Foods also has a new host- 
ess book of baking recipes called “Time 


For A Party.” Price 10c. 


Money Management For House- 
holds, Household Finance Corporation, 
Chicago. It isn’t too late to write for 
this 1941 Budget Calendar booklet 
which presents a simple way to plan the 
expenditure of your income and to keep 
accounts for future reference. 





oe and Icing, in which one 9-oz. can of 


Dole Crushed Pineapple gives the thrill- 


ing flavor, make this big two-layer cake 


ideal to demonstrate with lessons on hos- 


pitality and bome entertaining. Also, 


“just the thing” to serve at luncheons 


and teas when guest speakers appear. 


This Filling and Icing can be used with 


any standard layer cake recipe. 


——— 


MAKE THIS FI 


% cup Dole Crushed 
Pineapple 

\% cup sugar 

Combine pineapple, ——. 

aten yolks, stirr 


radually to be 
Add g y ace over hot water, 


all to double boiler, pl 
stirring constantly 
and coats a meta 
lemon juice, and cool before sprea 


layers of cake. 


spoon. Reme 





CRUSHED PINEAPPI: 
FROM Wawe 


, until mixture thickens 8! 
yve from heat, ade 
ding between 


The filling thickens a6 it cools. 


1 tablespoon butter 
3 egg yolks, beaten 
| tablespoon lemon jutce 


2 eae ronfection- 

¥ on ea sugar 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Cream butter thoroughly. 
ata time, powdered sugar anc 
after each addition untillightane 
ice and beat again. If necessary, 


ju 


sugar, 
spreading. 


LLING FIRST 


id butter in “4 of 
i ‘ i over direct heat. 
double boiler, and bring to 6 sha vee ete 
and cook, 
lightly 


You should have seen the photographer 
and his assistants “go” for this cake 


as svon as this picture was taken. 





ICING 


—— Dole Crushed Pine- 
ns soft butter hen, (syrup and fruit) 


FINALLY, THE 


Add alternately, a little 
1 pineapple, beating 
i fluffy. Add lemon 
add a little more 
tency for 





and beat until of right consis 








Freezing Temperatures 


(Continued from page 52) 





paratively short time. 

The saving to the sportsman or to 
the friends of a sportsman is obvious, 
aside from the delight of serving a 
venison steak in May or keeping that 
five pound trout for the special oc- 
casion when the boss comes to dinner. 

Farm families can successfully pre- 
serve home grown fruits and vegetables 
in the quick-freeze locker if freezing 
directions are followed to the letter. 
Reliable directions may be obtained 
from The United States Department of 
Agriculture or State Colleges of Agri- 
culture. The city dweller, however, 
will seldom find it advisable to buy 
fruits and vegetables for home freez- 
ing because of the large variety which 
are commercially packed—picked at 
their prime and prepared by experts. 
There is, however, a great economy 
in buying large size packages of frozen 
fruits and vegetables and storing them 
in the family locker. Of course, this 
is also the ideal place to keep ice cream 
and frozen desserts which can be pur- 
chased in large quantities for about 
half the However, it is not 
advisable to hold ice cream for over 
a week or ten days. 

Strange as it sounds, quick-frozen 
foods are often “fresher” than fresh 
foods. So-called foods in the 
kitchen may have spent several days on 
their trip from farm through jobber, 
wholesaler and retailer to the home. 
Frosted foods are often frozen within 
a few hours after picking thus not 
only preserving field-fresh or orchard- 
fresh flavor but sealing in the valuable 
vitamins which prolonged exposure to 
air materially destroys. After foods 
are frozen, the temperature in the lock- 


price. 


fresh 


er should remain continuously near 
O°. Since a variation of only a few 
degrees may result in vitamin loss— 
particularly of vitamin C. 

‘Time, too, is saved by the use of 
the frozen-food locker; shopping time, 
preparing time and cooking time. 

“Some like it hot, some like it cold,” 
but everyone likes that smug, satisfied 
feeling of always having a gocd supply 
on hand. The frozen-food locker is a 
return, a very moderate return to be 
sure, but a very welcome return to 
that excellent, early American custom 


of a “full pantry.” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Careers Ahead 


(Continued from page 51) 





Classes in hotel architecture feature 
designs for floor plans of hotel and 
kitchens, dining rooms, 
lobbies and guest floors. Engineering 
instruction features heating, lighting 


restaurant 


and ventilation. 

Through well-organized lecture ma- 
terial, even hotel housekeeping is 
taught to the young men who plan 
some day to be hotel managers. Prob- 
lems encountered by the housekeeping 
department are presented for discus- 
sion. Duties of various types of em- 
ployees in the department are outlined, 
discussed and explained. Methods of 
cleaning and maintenance operations 
are investigated and the inter-relation 
of this all-important department with 
other operating departments is stressed 
and analyzed. 

Demonstrations of professional bed- 
making given before the class are most 
impressive to boys accustomed only to 
the casual bedmaking of the average 
Visits to the housekeeping de- 
partments of local hotels afford op- 
portunity to study department opera- 
tions and observe maintenance work 
at first hand. 


home. 


Even the English instructor centers 
his classroom work about the hotel and 
restaurant industry. Hotel law and 
problems of hotel taxation are pre- 
sented by experts in these fields. In 
fact, all instructors in the course are 
directly from the 
many being part-time instructors who 


chosen industry, 
give a certain number of hours each 
week to their classes while filling regu- 
lar positions in hotels and restaurants. 

At the present time, graduates of 
this course are employed in the indus- 
try from New York to San Diego and 
from El Paso to Seattle. 
three classes will have been graduated 


In June, 


from the training which is set up on a 
two-year basis in conformance with 
Junior College requirements. Gradu- 
ates receive the title of Associate of 
Arts, as conferred by the Junior 
College. 


upper division in the universities as 


They are not prepared for 


are the academic students. 

The average age of these students is 
twenty; fifteen percent are the sons 
of hotel men who are preparing to 
carry on the family business. Students 


FEBRUARY, 1941 





come from all sections of the western 
states and from British Columbia. En- 
rollment is limited to approximately 
fifty students for the four semesters, 
and entrance requirements are focused 
on fitness for employment in this in- 
dustry. Completion of high school 
work or its equivalent is a usual re- 
quirement, sometimes waived in the 
case of an individual who shows par- 
ticular adaptability or who has had 
some experience in the industry. Fit- 
ness for future employment is judged 
by the administrators of the course as 


well as by a committee from the Ad- 
visory Board, which is composed of 
local leaders in the hotel and restau- 
rant world. 

Until a short time ago, the division 
pointed to a one hundred percent 
placement of graduates in the industry. 
Voluntary enlistment for military 
service has caused a break in this 
record. However, it is certain that 
from now on American boys and girls 
must be trained to fill the many posi- 
tions open in the hotel and restaurant 


management field. 





CEREAL FOOD - STRAINED FOODS - JUNIOR FOODS 


BETTER SEND FOR 
YOUR FREE COPIES NOW! 


re A 


Gerser Propucts Co., 


Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me ( 


6 


Derr. 242, Fremont, Micnu. 


) copies of your free Students’ Leaflets 
and a copy of the Teacher's Manual. 
Write name and address on margin. 











Here is a new and well-rounded plan that 
has been deliberately designed to bring 
new interest to group baking meetings. 
And it does it! Starting with a product 
that is both new and unique this plan 
“follows through”’ perfectly. 
NEW. Every progressive group is inter- 
ested in new easier and better ways to do 
things and MACA Yeast certainly ‘‘meas- 
ures up.” It is the only yeast that com- 
bines a// these qualities: Maca acts fast, 
keeps without refrigeration and gives bak- 
ings real old-fashioned flavor. 
“CONE HOUR” DEMONSTRATION. This new 
program includes group demonstration 
procedures on bread that are definitely 
timed to fit the length of your meetings 
or classes. 
FREE RECIPE BOOK TO GROUP LEADERS. Com- 
plete and beautifully illustrated recipe 
book given Free to group leaders. 
FREE SAMPLES TO GROUP MEMBERS. I ndivid- 
ual full sized packages of MACA Yeast 
are available FREE to each person in 
your group. 
MOVIE: Interesting and instructive sound 
moving picture, ‘‘Loaf with Maca” loaned 
without charge to groups applying. (You 
simply pay transportation charges.) Use 
your own projector. 
SPECIAL COOPERATION. The services of Miss 
Lou Tregoning, widely known and ex- 
perienced demonstrator, are available to 
groups on application. Miss Tregoning’s 
visit can be a real “highlight” in your 
group activity. Her “date book”’ is filling 
fast—write now. 
DO THIS NOW. To enroll your group in 
this new MACA Program, simply write a 
postcard or letter telling your activities to 
The Home Economics Department 
Northwestern Yeast Co., 1754 N. Ash- 
land Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Act at once! 





An Eleven Months Community Homemaking Program 


(Continued from page 49) 


Monday ‘Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday Friday 





MORNING 


prepare adult home visits 


lesson 


home visits 


home visits prepare for 


Hobby Show 


AFTERNOON 


play school play school 


play school 


play school 


Hobby Show 


EVENING 


adult class 


adult class 


clean up after 
Hobby Show 





We feel that one of the greatest 
values of the additional time for the 
homemaking program is the increased 
attention which can be given home 
projects. While the girls are not re- 
quired to carry on projects during the 
summer, they are encouraged to do so. 
The majority of them prefer to do 
this, realizing that being relieved of 
school activities makes it possible for 
them to do a better, more complete 
piece of work. Plans are made at 


regular conference periods — before 
school closes and during the summer 
an effort is made to visit each girl at 
least twice. Some of the projects 
carried on during the summer are yard 
renovation, 


beautification, furniture 


room redecoration, meal preparation 
and wardrobe planning. 

Eventually our community will be 
asked to assume some of the financial 
responsibility for this year-round pro- 
gram, so special plans are made for 
projects which will be real contribu- 
tions to community life. Our com- 
munity project this year was the Hobby 
Show which we feel was the climax of 
While a number of 
main re- 


our year’s work. 
organizations helped, the 
sponsibility was taken by the home 
Quite a bit of public- 


Posters with 


economics club. 
ity preceded the event. 
pictures of a very rollicking hobby 
“Ride a Hobby 


Horse” and information as to time and 


horse, the slogan 
place were posted in conspicuous places 
about town. A slide at the movie and 


frequent news articles were used. 
Word of mouth publicity was given by 
members of the community planning 
committee and of course all of the 
home economics girls were _ loyal 
boosters. 

On the morning of the show, two 
girls divided the names in the tele- 
phone directory, each calling half, re- 


minding them to come to the show. 


That afternoon another couple went 
out on the streets and in the stores 
urging the attendance of all who had 
not seen the exhibits. All of these 
efforts at letting people know we made 
good mousetraps seemed to be effective 
for they beat a path to our door—three 
hundred and fifty of them, to be exact. 

We rented a large room downtown, 
opening on one of the main streets, 
making it accessible to even the lame 
and the halt. One of our most at- 
tractive exhibits, handmade saddles and 
other riding paraphernalia, was placed 
near the door. Since this is a typical 
ranch community, these drew the men 
and boys and, once inside, they be- 
came interested in other exhibits. 

By a little ruse we got the business 
and professional men out. A member 
of an important men’s club was let in 
on the secret; he told the men that 
there would be something there of par- 
ticular interest to them, but wouldn't 
In the meantime 
some women in the adult class had 


divulge what it was. 


prepared a bulletin board of baby pic- 
tures of prominent men about town. 
They called it the Rogues’ Gallery and 
it was one of the most popular ex- 
hibits. 

All of the exhibits were interesting 
and it was easy to see how each hobby 
could be very absorbing. ‘here were 
collections of oil paintings, wood inlay, 
leather work (One of the I. I. A. 
boys had his bench and worked on 
leather belts), what-not shelves, hand 
made maps, crocheting, books by 4 
local writer, flowers and their arrange- 
ments, scrap books, antiques, pitchers, 
salt and pepper sets, perfume bottles, 
miniature bottles of: liquor, dogs, cats, 
match covers, vanities, lip sticks, ete. 
Both sexes and all ages were repre- 
quilts em- 
well-known — ranch 


sented; the silk crazy 
broidered with 


brands by a woman in her eighties 
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Although the weather man 
is still predicting snow, it’s 
time for you and your stu- 
dents to be thinking of the 
bright days ahead. Make 
plans now for Spring-into- 
Summer wardrobes. The 
dress we show you at the 
left is an ideal classroom 
choice for the Spring 
months, and will be equally 
at home under the summer 
sun. Our newest educa- 
tional aids are offered in 
McCall 4 the coupon in the supple- 
ther \\, ment. Write in and ask 
clei for them. 


McCall School Service 





Here are the Shears 


that PINK 
as they Cut! 


Just cut out that pattern 
with WISS PINKING 
SHEARS and lo and behold! 
the seams are all beauti- 
fully pinked in advance. 
The greatest dress-making 
Time Saver since the inven- 
tion of the sewing machine, 
they do away with hours of 
hemming, binding, overcast- 
ing, rolling, whipping and 
similar tedious eye-straining 
methods of finishing seams. 


Model “C” illustrated, 
$4.95 a pair. Heavy Duty, 
Model “A”, $7.00 a pair. 
(Prices slightly higher in 
Canada.) 


WISS 


PINKING SHEARS 


J. WISS & SONS CO., 


Close-up of seams 
made with the help 
of Wiss Pinking 
Shears. All seams 
neatly pinked, in ad- 
vance, simply by cut- 
ting out the pattern. 


Close-u 

made the old way. 
Here the raw edge of 
the goods has been 
made ravel-proof by 
overcasting. 


Newark, N. J. 











The most valuable 


book ever written 
about sewing 


MODERN 


Dressmaking 
Made Easy ~ 


WY 
be ty 


wv, 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 








New Ideas 
in the NE W 


HOUSE AND ITS CARE 


See the completely revised edition of Miss Matthews’ famous 
textbook before deciding on your home management text for 
next year. 


List Price, $1.76 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. BOSTON 
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Founder and Director of the Mary Brooks Picken School, 
New York 
OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS! 


An invaluable teaching aid! . .. The one complete book about 
modern dressmaking, from pattern to finished piece... Shows 
in words and pictures how to duplicate easily and accurately 
anything a pattern calls for, how to get perfect fit for any type 
ot figure, correct drape for anv kind of fabric, smart, professional 
tailoring. Size 8” x 11”. $3.50 
THIRD LARGE PRINTING 

a4" By the same author, THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF FASHION, defines, de 


scribes and illustrates 8000 terms ex 





Examine these 
books FREE! 
Sign and mail cou 
pon in front of this 
clusively associated with apparel and magazine, Full 
money - back guar- 


accessories, The “unabridged dic ant 
« ee. 








tionary” of the fashion world. Size 
84%” x 11%". $5.00. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, N. Y. C. 














From the WOMANS PRESS .....- 


PARTIES FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
$1.00 


Eighteen gay and complete party 
programs arranged according to 
the calendar year and based on a 
seasonal or patriotic theme. The 
parties are for young Americans 
every where—in school, at home, in 
church and community groups. 
(Just published) 


600 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 











DRAPING AND DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
by 
Mary Evans 
Price $2.00 


EDWARDS BROTHERS 
Ann Arbor Michigan 











ABSOLUTELY N EW! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. Complete 
kit, 8 colors, Extendor, Thinner,Cleaner. $2.50 Postpaid. 
Stencil Paper and Brush included at no extra cost. 


| CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY. OHIC 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 
Placement Bureau 


We are equipped to supply competent 
dietitians for school lunch rooms, lunch- 
room managers and assistants. This service 
is gratis to employers. 


332 Bulkley Building Cleveland, Ohio 











THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN « MERCHANDISING « BUYING 
STYLING ¢ FASHION ILLUSTRATION - REPORTING 
With America assuming fashion leadership, the young woman 
with a well trained fashion perspective and good style sense 
finds newer and greater opportunities. Intensive fashion training 
under direction of EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s Foremost 
Fashion Instructor and Style Authority. 
EA 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA,NEW YORK - 


to develop interesting hobbies. 


During the latter months of school 
the home economics department con- 
laboratory 
This was 


ducted a play school as a 
for the study of children. 
so interesting that the girls asked to 
be allowed to continue the play school 
for a month after school closed. A 
fee of fifty cents was charged for each 
child, this sum_ being for the 
Hobby Show. The girls worked in 
small groups, 
that each girl had more responsibility 
with the 


used 


a week at a time, so 


and more direct contacts 
children than had been possible dur- 


ing the school year. 


This extended program of home- 
making has been conducted in our com- 
munity As we look 


back upon it we see the following bene- 


for three years. 
fits resulting from it: a higher grade 
of home projects because of additional 
time available to the girl for carrying 
on more comprehensive work and to 
the teacher for home visiting and 
guidance; homemaking education reach- 
of adults; a 


ing a number 


closer feeling between the homemak- 


greater 


ing department and the community be- 
cause of the larger number of homes 
visited by the home economics teacher 
Show 


and the play school which were con- 


and also because of the Hobby 


ducted for the benefit of the commun- 
ity; and to the home economics teacher, 
the extended time has meant not only 
a substantial increase in salary, but an 
increase in prestige and a_ willingness 
to give of her time even beyond that 
feels she is of 


required, because she 


greater value to her community. 


Request School Book H 
Circle 7-1514-5 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service isteac ehers, 
1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. 


Nationwide 


New openings are being created for teachers by changing 
conditions in 1941. 
experienced teachers and to beginners, 
— too, 


We give careful attention both to 
We have excellent 
for specialists and administrators, We 
carefully the interests of both executives and 
Karly registration is an advantage, (N.A.T.A.) 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








1940 offered great op- 


Excellent college positions 
including department head- 





Our Help Britain Club 


(Continued from page 46) 





signed piece of paper on which was 
written “The Sacrifice.” These were 
collected as they were handed in and 
pasted on a large poster. Thus, the 
girls were constantly aware of the 
amount of money given and the sacri- 
fices made. 

When $5.91 was collected in this 
way, the money was sent to a whole- 
sale yarn house for cheerful rust and 
brown yarn which the giris are dili- 
gently learning to knit into afghan 
The afghans will be sent to 
via the Caledonian Market, 
British War Relief Head- 


squares. 
England, 
our local 
quarters. 
A bulletin board in one of the Home- 
making with 
posters from the British War Relief 
Headquarters, and splendid ones made 


rooms was arranged 


by the girls themselves, complete with 
the British lion very rampant, the slo- 
gan, “THERE WILL ALWAYS BE 
AN ENGLAND” and “SOUTH- 
SIDE HIGH SCHOOL BRITISH 
WAR RELIEF.” Pictures 


toons cut from the newspapers showed 


and car- 


the fortitude and bravery of the Brit- 
ons. 

One class wrote and acted out at an 
assembly program a skit depicting our 
work. Another class planned and gave 
a Silver Tea, to which the girls asked 
the school faculty and their own per- 
An exhibit of posters, 
repaired clothing and knitted scarves 
The planning 
and writing of invitations, preparation 
other 
the tea were carried on as class activi- 


sonal friends. 
and socks was shown. 


of food and arrangements for 
ties. 

A local florist donated and arranged 
for us a beautiful centerpiece of red 
roses and shaggy white chrysanthemums 
in a dull blue vase. The class wrote 
him a gracious little note of appre- 
of his kindness. The affair 
netted the club twelve dollars more to 


ciation 


be used to purchase more yarn for 
knitting civilian garments. 

The worth of this project was much 
greater than the repairing and 
garments, 


money, knitting of afghans, giving of a 


mere 


cleaning of collecting of 


tea and presentation of an assembly 








HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 +€. Jackson Bivd., ee i. 
Member N.A.T.A 


portunities to Home 
Economics _ teachers, 


1941 should repeat. 


ships for teachers with higher program—fine as these achievements 


degrees. Also very fine city 


ohh aihdtiis tandiitinn, are. The girls learned to work with 








others; to use their imaginations and 
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They Practice 
What 


You Preach 


Teaching the future mothers of 
America to be good mothers 
is a big job. Wherever clinics 
in child care are conducted you 
will find that the hardest work 
is done by 


The CHASE BABY 


For a quarter century it has been the recognized standard 
equipment in Maternity Centers and Nurses Training Schools 
for demonstrating every detail in the care of children from bath- 
ing, swabbing, powdering and dressing to feeding and making 
clothes. The Chase Baby lets your pupils practice in the class- 
room all the principles and the techniques that you teach them. 
Several different models, all life-size, waterproofed and built 
for years of hard wear. 





For complete information write to 


M. J. CHASE, 24 Park Place, Pawtucket, R. I. 














Burroughs 
CASH REGISTERS 


eee 


MANY MODELS 
Certifying 
Receipt-Issuing 
Non-Printing 
Printing 


Write today—mentioning your line of business 
—for illustrated descriptive booklets, prices 
and terms on new Burroughs Cash Registers. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6044 Second Avenve, Detroit, Michigan 








Brazil Nuts 
For Lenten Dishes 


A DELICIOUS AND ECONOMICAL 
SOURCE OF PROTEIN AND VITAMINS 





Baked tuna with Brazil 
Nuts ... Brazil Nut sav- 





ory sweet potatoes 
tomatoes stuffed with 
Brazil Nuts. . 


Nut salads. There are so 








. Brazil 


many appetizing ways to 
use Brazil Nuts for Len- 


FREE! 32-page illus- 


trated recipe 
book containing 79 reci- 
pes. State quantities de- 
sired for use in food and 
cooking classes. Address: 
razil Nut Association 
(PH-2) 60 Hudson St., 
New York City 


ten meals. And the high 
protein content of Brazil 
Nuts makes them an ideal 


substitute for meat. 


HERE’S THE LECTURE 
you asked for 


Many thanks to the thousands of you who 

helped us prepare this classroom material. 

We are indebted to you for the reception you 

gave our colored Wall Chart, “The Proper 

Care of the Fingernails” (more requests were 

received for this Manicure Chart than for any 

other material of its kind) and for your let- 

ters and postcards expressing your comments 

and suggestions. 

Now comes “The Truth About Nails and 

Nail Care,” just what your letters asked for—a fully prepared 45 minute 
lecture on the subjects of nail health and nail beauty. Complete to the last 
detail, this new pamphlet contains: 


1 A section on nail health and nail care 3 Helpful hints on ‘‘doing your own nails,” 


entitled ‘Your Fingernails — Their ways 
and Habits,”’ written, edited and published 
with advice and counsel of one of the lead 
ing members of the medical profession 


including WHAT TO DO ABOUT 
SPLIT AND BROKEN NAILS and THE 
USE AND FUNCTION OF BASE 
COATS 
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The [atest beauty and fashion guides for 
proper selection—and use—of nail polish 4 How to give yourself a perfect manicure 
shades. —one that will last—in six easy steps 


TRUE OR FALSE? 


A short TRUE-FALSE quiz—20 interesting and revealing questions on 





the health and care of the fingernails—will be included in your lecture 
material. Quiz your pupils with these stimulating, thought-provoking 
questions—and then give them the RIGHT answers, as explained for 
you by one of the leading members of the medical profession 





Send for this FREE 45 minute lecture ‘The Truth About Nails and 
Nail Care”’ today. It is an entire classroom period on Good Grooming 
—already planned for you. Copies of the TRUE-FALSE quiz fur 
nished for each student if requested 


LORR LABORATORIES 
Makers of DURA-GLOSS Nail Polish 
PATERSON * NEW JERSEY 





co make rapid, sound decisions. Many 
of them sacrificed not only money and 
the things their money would buy, but 
gave of their time and energy outside 
the classroom. They became more 
aware of the world about them, more 
conscious of the sufferings and sacri- 
fices of people at war. And from this 
greater understanding came a deeper 
sense of pride and love for America 
and for things American. 





INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1930 Price $4.00 


Two reliable books of reference for the 
Home Economics Student. 
Valuable for the food purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School Cafeteria 
and Camp. 

Discounts allowed 


Emma Smedley, Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 














FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. 


Edited by Ethel Traphagen, Director of 
The Traphagen School of Fashion. 


Write for special student group rate. 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) 


Address 





New York City 





News Notes 


(Continued from page 62) 





istration Building, Atlantic City. ‘The 
price of the dinner, which will be held 
in the Dennis Hotel, is $2.50. 

Tue Consumer Epucation Asso- 


cIATION, of which Professor Harold F. | 


Clark is President, is meeting with the 
Home Economics Section at Atlantic 
City. This is indicative of the grow- 
ing inter-relation of home economics 
and what is now called “consumer ed- 
ucation.” Professor Benjamin An- 
drews of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will be one of the speakers. 

THe Wortp FeEperation of Edu- 
cation Associations, included in its Pan- 
American regional meeting on “Com- 


mercial and Education Relations in Pan | 
America” the first meeting of the Home | 
Economics Section of the World Fed- | 
eration, of which Dr. Andrews is chair- | 


man. Some twenty home economists 
from the United States attended and 
nearly one hundred Cubans who at 
the end of the meeting organized a 
permanent Cuban National Home Eco- 
nomics Committee. 


Tue Nationa Councir on House- | 
hold Employment has recently issued | 
the initial number of its new Bulletin, | 
Series 2, Number 1 (Subscription, $1.00 | 


a year). For information address Dr. 


Amey E. Watson, Executive Secretary 


ot the Council, Haverford, Pa. 





Mlnful 


nse Wlalorial 


On whole wheat and its value in 
American dietaries 


New illustrated 24-page book giving data compiled 
by Ralston Research Laboratories on nutritional bene- 
fits of whole wheat and the importance of wheat germ 
as a natural source of vitamin B,. Available to profes- 
sional groups. Leaflets a from above book are 


available to teachers for 


and reprints mailed FREE. Use coupon below. 


Please send me: |_| 24-page bound book,"“Whole 
Wheat.” 


Also send the following leaflets (indicate num- 
ber wanted); 


“Wheat and Its Use as Food”;___—— “Value 
of Vitamin B; in the Daily Diet”; “Vitamin 
Requirements in Normal and Special Diets’; 

“Mineral Requirements in Normal and 
Special Diets’; “Essentials of an Adequate 
Diet’; “New Ways to Serve Wheat Cereal”; 

“Watching a Cereal Being Made.” 

Paste this coupon on penny post card with 
your name and address and mail to Ralston 


Purina Company, 941B Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis, Mo. (Offer limited to U.S.A.) 


istribution to students. Book 


Ralston 


Puts the Bi in Breakfast 

















HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
384 PAGES PRICE $2.50 


There was a young teacher, 
(Oh, dear, was it you?) 
Who worked hard all day, 
And THEN wasn’t through! 
And one of her troubles, 
Aye, there was the rub, 
Was what program to have 
For her HOME EC CLUB! 
Then along came a letter, 
And in it GOOD NEWS! 
And now she is free 
Of THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 
Did | Say a Wealth of Program 
Materials? Just Look! 
pages of what a REALLY SUCCESS- 
FUL CLUB does. 
pages of constitution, initiation, 
parliamentary law. 
plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS 
around a central theme. 
PROGRAM ideas for use at 
club meetings. 
ways for home economics clubs 
to EARN MONEY. 
ACTIVITIES for home economics 
clubs to sponsor. 
25 pages of high school ETIQUETTE 
for club study. 
25 pages of PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT for club study. 
25 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
EXHIBITS for club use. 
50 home economics SONGS 
for every occasion. 
25 pages of short HUMOROUS 
selections. 
25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL 
selections. 
50 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
PLAYS (15 new plays) 
35 pages of FASHION SHOWS, 
one for every display. 
35 pages of ideas for TEAS, 
BANQUETS, — 

IF you have a club you will find this book 
a treasure. 

IF you want to have a club this book will 
help to organize a club and carry it 
through,—or 

IF you don’t have a club this book will 
plan your teas, parties, assembly, and 
public programs, and add pep and 
excitement to the classroom. 


Gillum Book Company 


4801 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


TO ALL INTERESTED 


IN CHILD-CARE 
Free of Charge 


...a book describing the making of Irra 
diated Pet Milk including its enrichment 
with vitamin D by irradiation. This Pet 
Milk baby book, “Better Babies” explains 
why Irradiated Pet Milk is so good for 
babies—includes directions for preparing 
feedings, care of bottles, etc.—some tested 
recipes for babies’ first solid fouds and fot 
dishes especially suitable for children. 





PET MILK COMPANY 
1447b Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, free of charge, ‘Better Babies” 

) IT teach (subjects) — 
in school (grade) 
= | Name 
Lint! Address 
i City State 
(Offer lumited to Continental U, S.) 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





PRACTICAL Home ECONOMICS February 1941, Vol. XIX. No. 2, Sec. 2 





hat do you know 


about Sheets? 


These coupons 
are for your 
convenience 


udy these questions and answers 


ORE WOMEN KNOW LESS about sheets than 

M almost any other staple they buy. Even ex- 

M2 perienced homemakers are apt to be confused by 
& the mountainous assortment of sheets in any 


N i sheet department. 


So, instead of devoting these two pages to the 
merits of Cannon Sheets, Cannon decided to 
give over this space to a crying need of the aver- 

4 age consumer—factual information about sheets 


ve, 


Ke so that she can shop for them re 


A, What is the difference between _ 


Vd and percale sheets? 

VAR. , 
Muslin Sheets are woven of heavier threads and 
contain fewer threads to the square inch than 


percale. Muslin sheets are heavier, and the tex- 
ture is coarser than percale. 


Percale Sheets are more closely woven, with more 
and finer threads to the square inch than muslin 
—resulting in a fine, smooth texture and beauti- 
ful appearance. 


tare the major “types” or “‘classifications” of muslin 
and pergale sheets that I'll find at the stores? 


64 x 64* count muslin... Low-priced muslin sheet. 
Medium weight muslin, 64 threads per inch in 
one direction, 64 threads per inch in the other. A 
strong, serviceable sheet for everyday household 
use. A reliable brand of this muslin sheet will 
launder well and keep its clear whiteness for 
years. The majority of all muslin sheets is sold in 
this type. 

68x 72*, 68x 76*, 72x72* count muslin... Highest- 
priced muslin sheet. High count, heavyweight 
muslin. (“Count” refers to threads per square 
inch, as previously mentioned.) Used where stur- 
diness and extra-hard wear are the chief re- 
quirements . . . as in hospitals. Best muslin wear- 
ing qualities, and good washability. . . but heavy 
to handle if laundry is done at home and expen- 
sive to send out at pound rates. 


Use them all 
for valuable 
classroom 
material 


86 x 94* count carded percale ... Popular-priced 
Percale sheet. Smoother, more luxurious texture 
than muslin ... and lighter. Sells for about the 
same price as heavyweight muslin but costs con- 





CANNON MILLS—70 WORTH STREET—NEW YORK 
Please send me ........ copies of “What Do You Know About Sheets” which 


is reproduced in this color insert. 
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' GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
H Fremont, Michigan 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1754 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


¥ ° 
Please send ...... free samples of § Kindly send me ...... copies of your 
Maca Yeast and Recipe Book. Also § free Students’ Leaflets on Infant Nu- 


information about the loan of sound tition and a copy of the Teacher's 
moving picture and services of your § 


demonstrator. : Manual. 
' 

a 
EST ELT PET TTC LT 4 SR eS eS. Sas eh Vek se 50a ae 
4 
RE Oe taal s i ss oe 2 tawe woke wen ; ee Pee eee er eer 
4 
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' 
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! DERBY FOODS, INC. 
8 3327 West 47th Place 
a Chicago, Illinois 


CARNATION COMPANY 
702-Q, Gas Light Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me “The Carnation Year g Please send me a copy of “Informa- 
Book of Menus and Recipes.” a tive T.aheling for Canned Meats for 
4 my class.” 


te EEA eis nbsp essa ves sod : 
SD MRRIE: 56 5.'s'o webs eead 68 see nueia soy ee 
t 
School .......-.--ssseeseeeeeerseees : RIDE. CxS aulp bhuee ss 60464556 canes 
‘ 
Ps eee ye BiG s.<sinas io | eee tate. so54- ' 
& 
& 
P.H.E. 34 P.HE. 7! 
t od 
BRAZIL NUT ASSOCIATION . THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 4 
60 Hudson Street, New York City 4 350 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
Please send me ..... copies of your | Please send me ...... notebook-size H 
$2-page illustrated recipe book, con- 4 Crown Zipper Instruction Leaflets. 4 
taining 79 recipes using Brazil Nuts. 5 : 
4 ORNS ss oiasp cSee baa saebdss saeantee : 
' 
¥Tere ris. i 
., -igeildalatiaias : ite ae No, of Students... 
b t 
Rpt nntdogen te enn estes thon ned dee H BURL ATOUN 6c ok os ck cs od se sn5de8 ; 
® ' 
' 
| State...... 4 RSC xia BoP: bite oe ‘ 
t 
] 
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; HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. 
&§ 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


£ 
aI enclose ——— ee kawiee Please 
‘ ® send the bulletins (2%4c per copy) 
Please send me ...... copies of os checked below. Better Buymanship 
20-page booklet “All About Lard.” a Volumes: 
©) Household Textiles O Meat 


| Cl Dairy Products (] Fabrics [] Ho- 

& siery (] Furniture [J Electric Shav- 
Es eae elas ghigwabes vee’ s en at 4 ers 

s (1)-Money Management (1 copy free) 

& () Marrying On a Small Income 

* [) Stretching the Food Dollar 


ETE, Sad On eA AE , CJ Stretching the Clothing Dollar 
: MNES Ku.vcad cNendha ding ooknss netted 
City 1... eet ee eee eee State...... DN 55 eis fond ts ci bene lated 
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siderably less in the end if laundry is sent out a 8 
pound rates. Easier to wash at home. Becoming n 
increasingly popular due to its new lower cost- 
its fine wearing qualities, and its smooth “feel,” 

These three types of sheets account for 92% ¢ T 
all the sheets bought by women (as reported by 1] lc 
stores in a tradepaper survey). The other tw Ww 
types are: first, a combed percale sheet generally al 
about 96x 109 thread count—fine quality, fine lo 
texture, but expensive; and second, a sub-cow w 
(less than 64 x 64) muslin sheet—a cheap fabri 
not generally accepted. 

*All thread counts are quoted in their woven state nd }) 
before bleaching. BEES 
iS 

Which is the best type of sheet for SS 
Obviously this question is asked for you to I~ = 
swer yourself. You are the only one who can. You A 
know your income, your budget, what you would hai 
| like in sheets and what you can afford. Dont bu 
make the mistake of looking at muslin as a prae cul 


ticality as against percale, the luxury. For many f= 


women, percale turns out to be more economical 
in the long run. A sheet is a long-time item . . .s0 
take the long view of it. Examine all the types, 
read the description of each carefully, and then 
let your own good judgment tell you which is the 
best type of sheet for your needs. 


cy 


What size sheet shall buy? ¥ 
Bye 
: fll 








THESE ARE THE STANDARD SHEET SIZES: 




















Bed size Torn sheet sizes 
Crib (up to 30” wide) 45x72”, 50x72” 
Cot or narrow day bed 54x99”, 54x108”* ‘| 
(up to 30” wide) 
Single bed (up to 36” wide) 63x99”, 63x108”* [ 
Twin bed (39” wide) 72x99", 72x108"* 4 
Three-quarter bed 72x99”, 72x108” N 
(48” wide) 81x99”, $1x108"* 7 
Double bed (54” wide) oor ete’ sinters 








*recommended 


“Torn size” is a traditional reference to the tearing}}: 
of the length of a sheet by hand in order to insure an] 
absolutely straight hem. Always deduct 10 inches} 
from the torn length of any sheet to get the actual] 
final size—5 inches are turned under in fhemmiing} 

and another 5 inches are lost by shrinkage in jj 
the first washing. | 











A short sheet is not yood economy. Home econ 
mists agree that a 108-inch sheet is the practical 
length. After the 10 inches have been deducted 
from the torn size, 98 inches are left. This is the 
correct (and practical) length to cover the su 
facg of a standard 76-inch mattress and go down 
the two 5-inch depths at head and foot, leaving4 
generous 6-inch tuck-under at each end. And ia 
the top sheet, you'll get an 18-inch turnover that 
will really protect your blankets. 


The wider the sheet, the better, of course. But 




















shrinkage in the width of a sheet is practically 
negligible. 


What size pillow cases shall I buy? 


These are the Standard Pillow Case Sizes—(pil- 
low cases are always measured by doubling the 
width of the pillow and adding 1 or 2 inches to 
allow for shrinkage after the first washing. A pil- 
low 20” wide would therefore require a case 42” 
wide): 


(saws Size of pillow Size of case required 
Sy 20x26” 42x36"*, 42x381%4"** 
20x28” 42x36"*, 42x38%"*, 42x40%”"** 
22x28” 45x36”* or 45x384%”"** 
22x30” 45x40%"** 
*recommended for muslin **recommended for percale 


oo asics = 7 


A tight pillow case will make your pillow feel 
hard and lumpy. And a too-loose pillow case will 
bunch up and wrinkle uncomfortably. So be ac- 
curate when you measure your pillow. 

———— Nie z , Cop 


s ye 


n I tell a good sheet from a poor one? 


Feel it—Is the sheet pleasant to touch? Does 
the weave feel smocth and even? An even, 
smooth finish should be the result of weaving— 
not excess sizing or weighting. If the sheet is 
heavily “sized,” it will be sleazy and loosely 


woven after the first laundering. A simple way to /# 


test for excess sizing is to rub the sheet together 
over a dark surface. If a powdery film filters out, 
the sheet is “loaded” to cover up loose weaving. 


Hold it up to the light—Are the warp (ver- 
tical) and filling (horizontal) threads the same 
thickness? Are they evenly woven .. . in straight 
lines down and across? Is the yarn itself even, or 
is it thick and thin in spots? Look out for weak 
spots, knots, and slubs—they’ll wear out first. 


Look at the color—Be sure the white sheets 
you're buying are a pure white-white. Not gray- 
white or yellow-white or blue-white. A reliable 
brand of sheet will retain this sparkling white- 
hess even after years of proper washing. (If you 
like lovely, colored sheets, see Cannon’s selec- 
tion of pastel colored sheets in both percale 
and muslin.) 


Look for a tape selvage—The edge of the 
sheet is one of the chief points of wear. A good 
tape selvage makes a sheet 25% stronger at this point 
of heavy strain. 


Examine the hems—Hems should be gener- 
ous and absolutely straight ...or the sheet will 
hever fold properly. A “torn size” sheet is usually 
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a AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
§ Chicago, Illinois 


Product of Standard Brands, Inc. 
691 Washington St., New York. ' : 
(0 Please send free . copies of § Please send me copies of your 
“A Guide to Royal Success in Baking” g folder “Recipes for Thrifty Meat 
for class use. § Leftovers” for classroom use. 

C] Please send a free 12 oz. can of § 

Royal for use in class demonstrations. g 

(0 Please send Instruction Wall Chart # 

“How to Judge Baking Powder.” 


Address 
School 


a 
P.H.E. 108 


ee el 
Get MARY BROOKS PICKEN’S « RALSTON-PURINA COMPANY 
fashion books! Funk & Wagnalls Co., # 941B Checkerboard Square, 
Dept. 152, N. Y. 4 ~ Louis, signee (Limited to ype 
Send me books checked below. I will . — B-Ab By po 
Pay posman on delivery ICT am io he fllwing letety (indicate pom 
ale g ber wanted): .:..“Wheat an 
books within 10 days for full refund! 5 Use as Food”: ....“Value of Vitamin 
O MODERN DRESSMAKING §£ g, in the Daily Diet”; ....“Vitamin 
MADE EASY $3.50 plus postage Requirements in Normal and Special 
(1 THE LANGUAGE OF FASHION 8 Diets”;....“Mineral Requirements in 
$5.00 plus postage Normal and _ Special Diets”;.... 
“Essentials of an Adequate Diet”;.... 
“New Ways to Serve Wheat Cereal”; 
....“Watching a Cereal Being Made.” 


: Address 


Post FREE if remittance enclosed. : 
P.H.E. 118 
em ee eS ee SE Set OE eT Se ee 
VICK CHEMICAL COMPANY H McCALL CORPORATION 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City . 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
a .-.Set of six educational Wall Charts. 
Please send copy of your booklet ong FREE. 
“The Common Cold,” including story § a ae Measurement 
ons oe arts. 4 

“ Gihesl nn ben ane ues ..-Individual Wardrobe Charts. 
tions for following the Vicks Plan. FREE. 
..Doll Patterns for 22-inch dress. 

FREE. 


: School Name 
; School Address 


12% P.H.E. 17 
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FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Lakeland, Florida 149 Broadway, New York City 

Please send me a complete list of 


Singer Sewirtg Helps -and Fashion 
Aids, with descriptions and prices. 


Please send me copies of your 
booklet “The Best of Health to You.” 


Name 


Street 


ae EO OS DONS A EO SR Ss Se TS SY OM OR YY Ge Gm eR a me 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 
ee * 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Paterson, New Jerse H 

sadbeospves § Enclosed is $ for which please 
Please send me a copy of “The Truth g send me 
About Nails and Nail Care” and - O ——— Kit = Be. 

. ai : conomics an ayon, 7. 2 

copies of your True-False Quiz. “What Is Rayon,” free; 3. C] “Rayon 
from Forest to Fashion,” and...... 
copies of Student Booklet, 75c; 4. (J 
"Home Economics and Rayon,” 10c; 
5.0 “Important Facts About Spun 
Rayon,” free; 6. () “Important Facts 
About Rayon,” free; [) Combination 
Offer 1 and 3, $1.00. 


School 





Have you asked 
for all the material offered 
by our advertisers on the 


convenient coupons ? 


Coupons may be pasted 
on postal cards and 
sent to each company 
or put in one envelope 


and sent to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 


a guarantee of a straight hem. See that the hem 
is carefully sewn with tiny stitches and be sure 
the ends of the hem are stitched, too. 


Size label —A size label tells you what size sheet 
you're taking out of your linen closet before you 
unfold it. All Cannon sheets have this size label 
sewn to the hem. 


Fresh and ready for use—Is it packaged—and 
ready for use? Is it free of labels pasted on it? If 
you buy sheets protectively packed in pairs, 
you'll not only be assured of clean merchandise, 
but you'll save the cost of the first laundering. 


Manufacturer’s name—Consider the brand 
name of the sheet you’re buying. And consider 
itcarefully because you'll have to take the man- 
ufacturer’s word for it that the quality of the 
cotton is good. That the sheet is made under the 
*most modern methods of manufacture and has 
withstood test after test before it is pronounced 
“perfect.” If the standards of the manufacturer 
are high, you can rely on his “name” for all the 
things that go into the making of a sheet which 
you cannot see for yourself. . 


What is Cannon Muslin? 


A sturdy, medium weight, 64 x 64 count, low-priced 
muslin sheet. Cannon is proud of this improved mus- 
lin sheet. Modern looms, the newest and best bleach- 
ing equipment, and rigid, numerous inspections in- 
sure high quality and fine appearance. LOOK FoR § 
CANNON MUSLIN SHEETS AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE. 


What is Cannon Percale? §. 4 


Cannon Percale is an 86 x 94 thread count percale. 

It’s made from more costly and specially selected cot- 
ton, slowly and carefully carded to eliminate short 
fibres and insure a luxurious, smooth percale sheet at 
a popular price. Actually, Cannon Percale Sheets sell 
for just about the same price as heavy muslin. Thousands 
of women are swinging over to this lighter weight, 
long-wearing sheet. (If you send your sheets to a Jaun- 


dry, Cannon Percale can save you about $3.25 a year 
for each bed, at average pound rates.) LOOK FOR 
CANNON PERCALE SHEETS AT YOUR FAVORITE 
STORE. 


Extra copies of this advertisement are available 
to consumers and educators. Just write to: 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


Connon 
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A good source of 


VITAMIN B, 


without fortification 





Tian B,, from the pure whole 
wheat, is naturally present in National 
Shredded Wheat. 
with a cupful of milk afford more than 


Biscuit Two biscuits 
1/3 the average daily adult requirement, 
or nearly 1/2 the average daily child 
requirement. 

When bananas or other fruits are added 
tothe dish, there are additional food values 
in this palatable, satisfying breakfast. The 
combination contains at least seven other 
important nutrients. (See chart below.) 

National Biscuit Shredded Wheat are 
100 per cent whole wheat. Nothing is added 
to the whole grain, which is steam cooked, 
pressed into slender strands (for readier 
assimilation in the system), then baked 
crisp and brown. 


For a warm breakfast containing the 








same well rounded values, dip the biscuits 
quickly into a pan of hot water, drain and 
serve with hot or cold milk, sweetened to 
taste. Or split the biscuits, toast lightly in 
the oven, dot with butter and serve with 
top milk or cream. 

These crisp, whole wheat biscuits are 
often used to encourage increased intake 
of milk when there is a milk deficiency 
in the diet. Their pleasant, unobtrusive 
flavor makes them ideal for this purpose, 
whether at breakfast, luncheon or supper. 

Through more than forty-five vears in 
National 


Biscuit Shredded Wheat breakfasts have 


millions of homes, billions of 


been enjoyed, 
Baked by “Nasisco” 
Nationa Biscurr Company 


Address: New York, N. Y. 





NUTRITIONAL VALUES 


Analyses show the following nutrients natural/y present in 2 


) 


National Biscuit Shredded Wheat served with a cupful of milk: 


VITAMIN B, 
CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 
IRON 


More 
More 
More 
More 


than 1/3 the daily average requirement 
than 13 the daily average requirement 
than | 2 the daily average requirement 
than 1 5 the daily average requirement 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 


(CARBOHYDRATES and 


and other nutri- 


PROTEINS) 


tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 





Reprints of this page will be sent free of charge, 
on request. Address National Biscuit Com 
pany, Dept. p, Station O, New York, N. Y 
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